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ROBERT FULTON, 


Robert Fulton was born in Little Britain, in Pennsylvania, in 
1765. In his infancy he was put to school in Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he acquired the rudiments of a common English 
education. His peculiar geni ifested itself at a very early 
age. In his childhood all his hours of recreation were passed in 
the shops of mechanics, or in the employment of his pencil. At 
the age of seventeen years, ho painted portraits and landscapes, in 
Philadelphia, where he remained till he was about twenty-one. 


In his twenty-second year he went to England, and was received 
with great kindness by his distinguished countryman, Mr. West, 
who was so pleased with his promi £ and his -amiable 
qualities, that he took him into his house, where he continued an 


inmate for several years. He afterwards visited France, and ac- 


quired a knowledge of the French, German, Spanish and Itahan 
languages. It was during his stay in France that he turned his 
attention to the practical use of steam as a motive power. On 
his return to this country, after several unsuccessful attempts, he 
finally triumphed, and the Clermont, the first steam vessel in the 
world, made her first trip, on the Hudson, at the rate of five 
miles an hour. His genius was also directed to the invention of 
other scientific and mechanical appliances, which evinced wonderful 


versatility and judgment. Mr. Fulton died February 24th, 1815, and 


was buried with civic and military honors, amid the most marked 
expressions of regret and respect. In person, he was about six feet 
high, slender, but well proportioned, with large dark eyes and a 
projecting brow. His manners were easy and unaffected. His 


He was fond of so- 


temper was mild, and his disposition lively. 


cicty. He expressed himself with energy, fluency and correctness, 
and, as he owed more to experience and reflection than to books, 
his sentiments were often interesting from their originality. In 
all his domestic and social relations, he was zealous, kind, gener- 
ous, liberal and affectionate. He knew of no use for money but 
as it was subservient to charity, hospitality and the sciences. 
But what was most conspieuous in his character, was his calm 


constancy, his industry, and that indefatigable patience and perse- 
verance, which always enabled him to overcome difficulties. Our 


picture needs but little explanation: above we have a fine like- 
ness of Fulton, and beneath Clermont, the first steamboat ; 

and on either side, p @ contrast, are seen models 
of steam vessels of the present oan showing how rapid has been 


the advance in mechanical science during the past half century. 
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THE SHARPSHOOTERS’ SCOUT. 


A ROMANCE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORB. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER IX.—[oontinvep.] 


Then, burying his forehead in his hands, Mr. Maxwell told her all. 
His first heart-feeling with the revolutionists, his subsequent cau- 
tion, and now, the dreadful alternative presented. Aurora listened 
in silence. At one time she put her handkerchief to her eyes and 
sobbed, for she saw that her uncle had grievously erred against 
the authority from which he expected protection. But when 
her own name was mentioned—when she learned that her own 
heart was to be offered up as an expiatory sacrifice, her womanly 
pride returned. Stifling her sobs, she sat in the subdued posture 
of meditation until all was told. 

Each knew the worst! The book of fate was open, and each 
read their own lot through the never-deceiving glass of trouble— 
the only true test. Prosperity never develops character, for then 
the heart is like the unruffled ocean, a lifeless picture of stillness. 
But when comes the hurricane, agitating the passions, shades of 
character present themselves in their truth. Then, in the “ undress 
of life,”” when the bruised spirit is vexed, or the heart is burning 
with anguish, or the soul is bitterly disappointed, the reality of 
eharacter is deveioped, and there is no disguise in the affectation 
of the world’s finery. 

Mr. Maxwell sat trembling, not daring to look up, lest he should 
see his fate in the eyes of his niece, for he could not persuade 
himself that she would thus give herself away. But Aurora, cool 
as a summer’s morn, sat struggling with her feelings, and combat- 
ing the dreadful fears that hovered over her heart. At last she 
said, in a low tone: 

“ When is this answer to be given ?” 

Alas—at once.” 

“Then call in your judges.” 

Mr. Maxwell obeyed, almost mechanically ; but when the heavy 
steps of the officers were heard approaching, he cast an imploring 
glance at his niece. When the two captains entered the room, 
they found her seated by the side of her uncle, pale as a statue, 
her fine eyes distended, while her lips curled as if in scorn. Her 
face was calm, but it was evident from an occasional convulsive 
twitching of the muscles around the mouth, that stormy emotions 
were raging in her heart. 

“ Well,” asked Captain Foster, in a cavalicr tone, “is the de- 
eision made ?” 

“ My niece,” murmured Mr. Maxwell, but his voice failed him, 
and he sat gazing at her in speechless agony. Poor girl. Even 
Trevor, worldling as he was, felt his conscience troubled by the 
quief@ough reproachful demeanor of his victim. 

“This is a harsh wooing, Miss Aurora,” said he ; “ but in these 
” times etiquette is banished. Depend upon it, I will be everything 
to you that your fondest dreams of a partner in life have portrayed. 
Already is your image implanted in my heart, and never will it be 
obliterated.” 

When he began to speak, Aurora’s cheek blanched with a death- 
like pallor, then, a passionate emotion crimsoning her face, she 
spoke in tones that came from her own heart, and thrilled in the 
hearts of her listeners : 

« Ah, sir, with the terrible alternative you have presented, do 
not mock me with honeyed words. To save the life of my uncle— 
of him who has been to me a guardian and a friend, nay, a fa- 
ther—I yield myself a willing hostage. My wealth, my home 
is yours, if you will spare him. But if I am to be added to the 
sacrifice, do not force me at once into so sacred, so lasting a tie. 
Give me but a week—a short week—for reflection, and then do 
with me as you will.” 

“ Generous girl !” exclaimed Mr. Maxwell. 

“ That she is,” cried Captain Trevor, “and such a prize is worth 
waiting for. I accept—” 

“ Remember,” interrupted Foster, “a bird in the hand is worth 
acovey this day week.” 

“ Never mind,” said Trevor, “I accept these conditions, hoping 
to show Miss Maxwell that I appreciate her kindness.” 

“ At any rate,” gruffly remarked Foster, “in virtue of my in- 
structions, I shall be obliged to detain Mr. Maxwell and his niece 
in their chambers, until this bond is given for their loyalty.” 

“I will answer—” 

“No, no, Trevor. Even you cannot answer. That young la- 
dy’s horse is too fleet, and her zeal for the rebels has been too 
manifest, for any further temporizing. They must remain in their 
chambers until you lead your bride before the parson—for I sup- 
pose there is one hereabouts.” 

“You may repent this !” fiercely exclaimed Trevor. 

“ Softly, sir! I will put you under arrest for gross neglect of 
duty, and send these two with you, if you say a word.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said Aurora, with a winning smile; “I am ready 
to remain in my room, and I doubt not my uncle is. If the hos- 
pitality of the ‘Stronghold’ suffers,do not blame us. Come, 
uncle.” And with wonderful self-possession, she led the unresist- 
ing man from the room as if he had been a child. 

“‘ Angelic creature !” said Trevor, when she had gone. 

“ Why, then, did you not marry her?” asked Foster. “I tell 
you what, this apparent submission is but @ stratagem, after all, 
and you would have been wiser, in my opinion, to have clinched 
the bargain now.” 


“ Ah, Foster, you are a clever fellow; but would it have been 
delicate ?” 

“Delicate !_ Here you win a lovely woman, immensely wealthy 
at that, and talk of delicacy.” Then, as he followed his comrade 
out, he added, in an under tone, “I wish I had decided to take 
her myself.” 

Aurora, hastening to her chamber, threw herself upon her 
knees, at the foot of her bed, and buried her face in the counter- 
pane. It seemed as if she would shut out all sight and sound 
that could recall the past, and concentrate every energy of her 
mind on the terrible position in which she so unexpectedly found 
herself. At first she felt the shock to the full extent of human 
agony, and apprehension left no room for hope. But gradually 
came the cheering idea that she had a whole week before her, and 
in that week how much might be done ! 

That the unprincipled soldier would seek to wed her for her 
money, she did not doubt; but would not the “sharpshooters ” 
triumph? In them was centred her hope; and now came the no- 
ble image of Rupert Loudon, as her saviour—her deliverer. It 
was not, perhaps, a feeling of love; but it was one of that self- 
reliance—of that holy trust, which makes woman cling to the 
man of her love, as the delicate woodbine twines around the 
sturdy oak. Yes, she felt conscious that he would rescue her 
from the threatened danger; and rose toher feet, composed and 
happy. 

Just then the heavy sound of measured footsteps was heard, 
and soon a measured tread in the upper entry convinced Aurora 
that she was a close prisoner; a prisoner, too, in her own house. 

Mr. Maxwell was also guarded; nor would his friends have 
recognized the once haughty Highlander in the haggard, troubled- 
looking prisoner. For years the marriage of his son to Aurora 
had been the Eden-spot of his heart, ever as bright as it was fair ; 
but now that hope was quenched, and who but himself was to 
blame? Deeply did he regret not having boldly espoused the 
continental cause, in which case he would have had the satisfac- 
tion, at least, of thinking that he had acted like a man. Now, his 
own duplicity had woven its spider-like web over his very exis- 
tence, and the only way of escape lay over the happiness of his 
brother’s orphan—through that fair heart where he had hoped the 
affections of his son would have revelled. 

The officers drank deeply to the coming wedding, only leaving 
the table when summoned to evening dress parade. It was a no- 
ble sight, as the last rays of the sun gleamed on the bright equip- 
ments of the dragoons, and their bugles sounded England’s mar- 
tial airs. But to those who heard the strains in their rooms, they 
sounded like the requiems of their liberty. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE BIVOUAC AND THB DETECTOR. 


Deep murmuring down the lonely dell, 
The dull tattoo with drowsy swell 
Had silenced song and joyful glee, 
For rest until the reveille. 
But hark! what cry alarms? 
The foe’s on foot—to arms! 
And darting from the ground, 
The slumbering veterans bound, 
While the bugle sounds the charge, rousing echo with the sound.— Wordsworth. 

Twat same evening there was a military display of a very dif- 
ferent nature, in a secluded valley on the bank of the Broad River. 
It was a lovely spot, shaded by tall oaks, and beneath the gnarled 
roots of one monarch of the forest bubbled a tiny spring, the 
source of a murmuring rivulet. The air was still, for the birds 
had ceased their even-song, and nature seemed to have retired 
to rest. 

The tramp of horses was heard, and soon a band of mounted 
men came into the valley, where they made immediate prepara- 
tions toencamp. The horses, stripped of their saddles, were fet- 
tered with green withes, and permitted to graze on the fresh turf. 
Rifles, with the equipments slung on them, were leaned against 
the trees, and protected from the night-dew by the saddle-blankets. 
And now the riders, drawing forth their provisions from well- 
packed saddle-bags, began to eat their frugal meal, with a rich 
seasoning of jovial mirth. They were the “Sharpshooters,” on 
their return from the successful foray projected by Danforth, who 
had secured a supply of arms and ammunition, priceless in those 
days. 

“ Ah, Danforth,” said an old hunter, “ how neatly you did take 
that Britisher in. We Georgians are some, but it takes you Yan- 
kees to do the clean thing.” 

“It was rather a sell, I admit, to make the old fellow take down 
our names and our addresses, before he gave us the rifles. Little 
did he think that they would be first used to pick off those of his 
stamp.” 

“ Beautiful !” said one. 

“ Capital !” exclaimed another, and loud were the expressions 
of delight. When they had subsided, Danforth rose, and, clap- 
ping his hands to secure attention, called for “ Corporal Lanman !” 

“ Present !”’ replied the individual thus designated, who had a 
round, confiding countenance, a clear blue eye, and erratic auburn 
hair, which radiated in all directions like that upon the head of an 
electrical toy when the spark is applied. 

“Lanman,” said Danforth, “ we are all much indebted to you, 
and to your vagrant love of fishing, for had you not engaged the 
attention of the old ordnance officer at the arsenal, with your mar- 
vellous stories about angling, I fear he would have suspected 
something. Now one good turn deserves another, and as you are 
as good with your voice as you are with the rod, you must sing 
us a song.” 

A loud cheer greeted this decision, and Vincent, a jolly mill- 


er, came nod sat near the singer, that he might not lose a word. 


Taking off his cap, and passing his hand through his hair several 
times, Lanman sang, in a clear, full voice : 
** Raise, raise you banner high, my boys, 
In Nature’s temple green ; 
*Tis freedom’s signal seen, my boys, 
freedom’s signal seen. 
White lilies float from Gallic bowers, 
Blue pennons stud the sea ; , 


The red fiares from England’s towers, 
But the starry fiag for me. . 


“ Beneath its ample starry folds 
All patriot hearts will meet, 
And proudly will it flaunt the sky 
Above our foe's defeat. 
. Then rally, rally round our flag, 
Though youthful it may be; 
It leads to battle ant 
And hearts that will be free.” 


Loud cheers followed the termination of this ballad, and heart- 
ily was the starry banner pledged by this hardy band, whose 
bronzed countenances showed that they were qualified to encoun- 
ter the brunt of warfare, while they now gave themselves up to 
unrestrained mirth. It is around the bivouac fire that we can 
realize the assertion, that the spirit of a soldier’s life can impart 
chivalrous enthusiasm to the dullest hearts. Men whose thoughts 
would otherwise have been circumscribed within their own ‘corn 
field, now listened with excitement to tales of Washington, and 
“old Put,” and the “ Swamp Fox,” as their own Marion was fa- 
miliarly termed. There was no restraint—no formality. Officers 
and privates drank, sang and smoked together; and the Yankee 
stories of Danforth were given with such joviality that no one 
would have imagined that an anxious, care-worn heart throbbed 
beneath his hunting-shirt. 

The tramp of horses’ feet brought all hilarity toa close. Every 
one sprang up, and many ran to their rifles, when one of their 
own videttes came riding in. 

“ What news 1” exclaimed Danforth, ere he had fairly checked 
his horse. 

“ Some one is coming, and I think it is a soldier, for I heard 
something like the jingle of accoutrements.” 

Only one 

“Tam sure of it. Ha! you can hear him.” 

“ First platoon, stand to your pieces. Take arms! Sergeant, 
deploy forward into the road, and close in behind this fellow, while 
we stop him,” commanded Danforth, in a clear, decisive tone. 
Then, seizing a rifle himself, he beckoned to a few, who had pre- 
viously taken their rifles, to join him, and placed them across the 
road. On came the solitary horseman, urging his stced, and ere 
he was aware of it, he found himself remanded. 

“Whoop!” he shouted. “Treed at last!” It was Sergeant 
Jones, who had been left at the camp. His face, as seen by the 
light of a pine torch brought from the fire, was haggard, and his 
horse was covered with foam and dust. He had evidently ridden 
far and fast. A score of questioners collected around him, but 
ere he could satisfy them, Danforth’s clear voice rang out above 
the rest: 

“ Sergeant Jones, you will give your horse to those around you, 
and come this way, to report tome.” ‘The authoritative tone in 
which this was uttered, with the imperative expression of Dan- 
forth’s countenance, told plainly that the Yankee, in addition to 
his crafty cunning, was one of those who held a mastery over oth- 
ers. Drawing apart from the rest with the new comer, he stopped 
when there was no danger of being overheard, and asked, in a 
determined tone : 

“ Why have you left your post ?” 

“ Because there’s treason there, and you'll fall into the trap.” 

“ Treason !”’ exclaimed Danforth, in astonishment. Then, as 
if recovering his perfect impassibility, he questioned his inform- 
ant: “ And who is the traitor ?” 

“The very one of all who hadn’t ought to do so.” 

Not Major Loudon ?”’ 

“ You’ve hit the mark straight.” 

“ Heavens !” cried Danforth, a small red spot mantling upon 
his pale check, while an expression of the most intense anxiety 
contracted his brow. ‘Can it be possible? No, no! Youare— 
you must be mistaken.” 

“T wish I was; but the truth sticks out too plain. I tried right 
hard to stave it off, but ’twant no use.” 

“Speak, then—tell me what you have seen. Whence do your 
suspicions arise ?” 

Stripping the backwoodsman’s tale of his peculiar expressions, 
and avoiding his repetitions, it ran thus: Ever prejudiced against 
foreigners, he had felt an aversion to Major Loudon before his ar- 
rival ; but his frank manners at first dissipated it. His old preju- 
dice returned, however, when he learned from a scout that before 
coming to the camp the major had watched Adjutant Lydston 
during an interview with Miss Maxwell, near Danforth’s house. 
Listening, with the backwoodsman, is an unpardonable crime ; 
but the two concluded that their commander was in love with Au- 
rora, as other good men had been before him. Such was probably 
the case, and from revelations made to him under the seal of se- 
crecy, the sergeant had become convinced that—probably actuated 
by jealousy—Major Loudon was the would-be assassin. Many 
proofs sustained this terrible suspicion, but the most convincing 
was a stain of blood upon the right ruffed waistband of the shirt 
he wore. But this was not all. He had left the camp, desiring 
to be guided to the vicinity of Danforth’s house. There he. dis- 
missed his guide in such a confused manner that the man fol- 
lowed him (although a fresh recruit from Alabama), and saw, so 
clearly that there could be no mistake, that he went to a rendez- 
yous with a British officer. Returning to Mrs. Danforth’s; she 


sent a negro girl on horseback towards the “ Stronghold,” ‘and 
thus ascertained that it was garrisoned by a troop of dragoons. 
“Bo,” coneluded Sergeant Jones, “unable to stay in camp with 
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such a murdering traitor, I thought it best to clear out, and ride 
forward to hurry up your cakes. If you are spry to-morrow, you 
may get there before our imported major surrenders up the whole 
on ’em, concern his mean spirit. And that’s all my pile.” 

There are times when certain thoughts hang like a pall over 
everything, enveloping our brightest thoughts in dcath-like shadow. 
So it was now with Danforth. An hour before, exulting in the 
success of his expedition, he had looked forward with joyful hope 
to a meeting with Rupert Loudon. Experienced as he was in the 
ways of the world, he felt the necessity of a military education 
for the commander of a body of troops, anj had looked up 
to the young soldier as one whom the “ Sharpshooters ” could 
follow to victory. But if these reports were true, not only was he 
false, but who could be trusted ? 

“Can there be no mistake in all this ” he inquired, with an 
expression of melancholy earnestness, for his stout heart quailed. 

“ Mistake, Mr. Danforth? I wish ’twas a mistake. Why, I’d 
break my rifle and kill my best ’coon dog, to have it a mistake. 
But it’s too true a bill, as the grand juries say.” 

“Stay a moment, then, for I need time for thought. Ah, how 
right was Washington in saying, ‘ Let none but Americans be put 
on guard!’ Yet there are many of foreign birth who are as true 
as stecl.” Then, silently and sadly, Danforth weighed all the 
circumstances, tempering them with many a dreary apprehension. 

“‘There’s one thing iu the fellow’s favor,” all at once exclaimed 
Jones. 

“ That is ?”’ hastily inquired Danforth, in a tone that showed 
how anxious he was to dissipate the unaccountable suspicions 
against Rupert Loudon. 

“ Why, he carries a little testament in his pocket, and goes in- 
to the bushes to read it.” 

“ That’s not the practice of a villain,” replied Danforth, whose 
thoughts now began to re-act. He did not doubt the sincerity of 
his informant, but the more he thought, the more he became con- 
vinced that the hunter was at heart prompted by the instinctive 
enmity with which backwoodsmen naturally regard the educated 
portion of their fellow-citizens. 

Meanwhile, revelry reigned around the camp-fires, where song 
and story followed in rapid succession, with impetuous joy. All 
at once a shout of “ Danforth! Danforth |” which echoed through 
the forest. 

“ They’re a calling you,” said Jones. 

“ Yes, and I will join them. First, tell me one thing. Do you 
think the force at the Stronghold will move towards the camp to- 
night ?” 

“ No,” replied Jones, after a moment’s hesitation. ‘“ Even if 
that youngster is false, they will not dare venture into the woods 
at night. But to-morrow—” 

“ To-morrow we will be there to welcome them. 
sake of the good cause, be silent.” 

“ Close as arifle-pan,” answered the sergeant, as the two moved 
towards the camp-fire. 

The leader was received with loud applause, for the success of 
his exploit had won him the confidence of his command. Pass- 
ing through the throng, he came to the side of the fire, every mus- 
cle of his face animated by conflicting emotion. 

“ Sharpshooters !” said he, in a clear voice, “ born or reared in 
the forests, free as air, you have found yourselves a prey to for- 
eign tyrants. Hessians have been poured over the water to en- 
slave you, but freedom had a shrine in every heart, and you 
turned out like men to drive back your would-be oppressors. 
While some, discouraged by the defeat of Gates, sank into inac- 
tivity or joined the tories, you volunteered to make one struggle 
more. Well, you had no arms, or arms not exactly the thing for 
fighting—” 

“We have them now!” roared a stentorian voice, and then rang 
out three hearty cheers in obedience to his call of “three cheers 
for the quartermaster.” 

“No,” continued Danforth ; “ three cheers for the tory captain 
who gave the order, and the tory colonel who gave up the guns.” 

When these had died away, he continued, and as he spoke, all 
had gathered compactly around the expiring fire, which cast a 
ruddy glow upon his features. 

“ Well, you were ’listed into King George’s service, and each 
man received a rifle, a pouch and flask, a knapsack and a canteen. 
What for? Don’t interrupt me, but cheer when I’m done, if you 
wish to. Now I received something else, and as we must move 
early to morrow, and as we may see some red-coats to-morrow, I 
will read a portion of itnow. Listen. Lord Cornwallis, who has 
command of all the tories in the South, gives us, in the name of 
his king, fair warning. Here we learn that, ‘All inhabitants of 
these provinces, who will not turn out, shall be imprisoned, and 
their whole property taken from them and destroyed!’ Ponder 
over that, you who have homes and wives. You who have now 
a resting-place by fighting nature, and now are told that you must 
fight your brothers, or be despoiled of all. Yet that is not all. 
Every mother’s son of you has been regularly mustered in at Au- 
gusta, so you know what to expect. Now for it: ‘Every man who 
has enlisted in any way in his majesty’s service, and afterwards 
joined the enemy, or gives him aid, shall be hanged.’” 

A murmur of indignation greeted the conclusion of this tyran- 
nical edict, but its bitter waters appeared to nerve the patriots, in- 
stead of quenching the sacred fires of liberty. 

“ If we are to die,” continued Danforth, looking proudly around 
at the determined countenances, “let us then die like soldiers, 
rather than be hung up like dogs.” 

Those nearest the speaker rushed to tender him their hands, 
that they might thus ratify his desires with the arms so ready to 
strike for liberty. After a few moments, silence was restored. 

“ Now, boys,” said Danforth, “as some have asked for my song, 


Now, for the 


I will give you a little of it as a night-cap, for you must be mov- 
ing early. Let me tell you, though, that the song, like the singer, 
is transplanted from Yankee-land—perhaps, though, it’s none the 
worse for that.” Then, in a deep, full voice, he sang: 

“Come, gallant ‘‘ Sharpshooters, fi mountains 
With legging of deer-akin, and hunting-shirts brown, 


With otter-skin caps, and new moccasins, come 
To the gathering summons of trumpet and drum. 


“Come"down with your rifles—let gray wolf and fox 
Howl in the shade of their dens fn the rocks ; 
Let the bear feed securely from pig-pen and stall 
Here’s two-legged game for your powder and ball. 


** And what seek the tories? The pride of our wealth 
Is comfort, contentment, and labor, and health, 
And lands "which, as freemen, we 4 have trod, 
Independent of all, save the mercies of God.) 


“But they cannot have it! The clearings we till, 
‘Our wives and our homes, we’ll guard from all ill; 
Leave our corn crop to rot on the field where it grows, 
And the reaping of wheat for the reaping of foes. 


“From deep Tallulah’s wild waters to where 
Tuccoa leaps forth like a bird in the air; 
From Augusta’s strong fort to Dahlonega town, 
Arm! all to the rescue, Sharpshooters, come down. 


“Come H>ssians or red-coats—come traitors or knaves, 
If ye rule o’er these mountains, ye shal! rule o'er our graves; 
Our vow is recorded, our bright unfurled ; 
In defence of our homes, we challenge the world. ” 

“There you have my version,” said Danforth, when the pro- 
longed cheering had been hushed. “ When we’ve won our liber- 
ties, go to New England and hear the real song. And now, let 
all look to their horses, then see to the priming of their rifles, 
and then go to sleep. We must take an early start, for I hear 
from Sergeant Jones that a company of red-coats are prowling 
about old Maxwell’s, so that they may come to meet us.” 

A few clustered about Jones, but he was not disposed to be at 
all communicative. Gradually the men laid down, wrapped in the 
blankets which they carried under their saddles, with the earth for 
their couch and the clear blue sky fora canopy. Vigilant guards 
were on duty, and Danforth moved nervously about, his comfort 
disturbed by doubts respecting Rupert Loudon, even as clouds ob- 
scured the face of the moon. 

Day had not dawned, when the trumpet sounded a reveille, 
making the surrounding forest echo with its bold music. The 
horses were first cared for, saddles were carefully girthed, rifles 
freshly primed, and soon, while the morning star yet flickered, the 
Sharpshooters started, in martial array. The gray mists of night 
hung upon the tops of the tallest pines, when they started, but ere 
they had ridden far, it rolled away in sullen majesty to the west- 
ward, while the east became radiant with the glory of new-born 
day. Danforth, as if impressed with the responsibility of his sit- 
uation, was indefatigable in his exertions to keep the men ready 
for any emergency. When entering any defile, he headed the 
column, while at other times he kept on the flank, closing up the 
ranks. Excepting the words of command, no sound escaped his 
lips, but many noticed the energetic tone of his voice, and the de- 
termined expression of his countenance, as he would exclaim: 
“Forward, forward! Keep well together.” 

Halting occasionally as they passed a watering-place, they kept 
on, and as the shadows began to fall towards the east, they ap- 
proached the scene of the encampment. Sergeant Jones was now 
sent forward to reconnoitre, and the horses were allowed to breathe, 
while their riders partook of such refreshment as they had with 
them. 


CHAPTER XI. 


A SUCCESSFUL SNARE. A NEW COMER. 


Man, proud man, 
Dressed in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assured,— 
His glossy essence—like an angry ape— 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven 
As makes the angels weep.— Shakspeare. 


Those that fly may fight again, 
Which he can never do that’s slain.— Butler. 

“ Forwarp, by fours, trot!” The first streaks of dawn were 
just reddening the eastern horizon, when the dragoons left the 
Stronghold, their bugles sounding merrily, and nerving each heart 
with martial ardor. Although not very strong in point of num- 
bers, they were a fine looking set of men, stalwort and hardy, well 
mounted, and apparently confident of success. Captain Trevor 
rode by the side of their commander, at the head of the column, 
making his charger prance gaily down the road, in the hope that 
his witching horsemanship might meet the eyes of her whom he 
hoped to make his bride. It was indeed an imposing picture, had 
she felt any interest in gazing at it, for the men, as well as the 
officers, were good horsemen, their steeds were prancing, yet kept 
in serried array, and the horse-hair of their helmets waved sportively 
in the breeze. The famed centurions of Rome or the cuirassiers 
of France never presented a more warlike appearance than did 
those dragoons of King George. 

“Bring Sandy McGregor to the right of the column,” said 
Captain Foster to his orderly sergeant, when they had proceeded 
a short distance. The order was obeyed, and soon the deserter 
came trotting along, his face pale as death, and his eyes cast 
down. 

“ Now, Sandy,” said the captain, “you know that we doubt 
your sincerity, and you know your choice—a pardon if you guide 
us to the rebel camp, or a bullet if you give any sign of treason.” 

“ Ou, your honor,” responded Sandy, in a dogged tone, “ I ken 
brawly what I am till do, but it’s a sair job.” 

“Don’t be afraid, Sandy ; you can go to the rear when the ball 
“Y’m no exactly afraid, your honor. But it wad nae be so 
pleasant to trap a stray bullet, or hae a leg clippit off.” P 

* Never fear, man,” said Trevor, in an encouraging tone ; “ and 


if you can so contrive it as to show me this Major Loudon so that 
I can first encounter him, I’ll give you a golden guinea.” 

“’Deed, your honor, I’ll hae him out from the rest, if you wish 
him, an’ll keep me from ganging intil the fight.” 

“How would it answer, Foster, to entice the major out, cap- 
ture him, and send him back to the Stronghold ?” 

“ Under your escort ?” 

“Nay, nay. Joking aside, if this rapscallion could put him in- 
to our hands, would it not ensure a victory ?” 

“It may. Ride back, you Sandy, and if we decide to send 
you in advance, the orderly will call you.” 

“ Many thanks to your honor. I'll bring out the major, if ye’ll 
let me gang along before yes all, and it may be that he’s at Dan- 
forth’s aboot now, waiting.” 

“ Waiting for what ?”’ asked Captain Trevor. 

“Why, till see his leddy-love, sure,” said jaa as he turned 
bridle. 

Conferring together, the two officers determined to send the de-* 
serter on in advance, in the hope of securing Major Loudon be- 
fore attacking his command. 

Rupert, meanwhile, had made every preparation for defence at 
the camp, encouraging and laboring with a zeal which won the 
hearts of the few men under his command. He had decided, a‘ier 
a consultation with Lydston, to fire the bivouacs and shelters if 
the enemy approached, having concealed or buried all the contents 
of any value. Then, dividing his force into two parties, one was 
to harass the invaders on each flank, taking such positions as 
would be inaccessible to the dragoons. All at once there was in- 
quiry for the bugler. Sandy McGregor had been with them since 
the departure of Danforth, but now he was not to be found. 

“I hope a wolf has carried him off,” said Lydston. “Do you 
know, major, the rascal has been hinting that it is to you that I 
am indebted for my wound ?” 

“What!” exclaimed Rupert, surprised at this strange ac- 
cusation. 

“Nothing,” replied Lydston, in a laughing tone, “but some 
diabolical idea of that mischief-maker, who should have a round 
dozen with the stirrup-leather every morning, well laid on. He 
will deserve it before night.’’ 

“ To cook your rabbit,” said Rupert. 

“First catch it,” interrupted Lydston. “Never fear; the 
young scoundrel—although he is as old as either of us, major— 
and older in iniquity, I imagine, than both of us.” 

The search for Sandy was unavailing, but it was supposed that 
when he saw there was hard work to be done, he had secreted 
himself in the bushes, and gone to sleep. His absence was soon 
forgotten in the hurry. 

When every preparation had been made, Rupert ordered his 
horse to be brought, and mounted, saying to Lydston : 

“Tam going out on the pathway to Danforth’s, adjutant, for 
there may be some word sent there from the Stronghold.” 

“My compliments to the messenger,” replied Lydston, with a 
smile. ‘ But is it not hazardous for you to risk yourself in that 
direction? Suppose the enemy is on the march this way a 

“ The more reason that I should reconnoitre.” 

“ But will you not take a guard ?” 

“No! Every one is tired, and the men may need rest. If that 
erratic fellow, Jones, had not gone home just when he was need- 
ed, I would have taken him ; but as it is, I will go alone.” 

“ You may find Sandy McGregor asleep under some tree.” 

“In which case I shall have a valiant reserve force. Adieu, I 
leave you in command, adjutant.” 

“ Good-by.” 

The weather was delightful, and Rupert, in the best of spirits, 
for his thoughts were of Aurora, was not long in arriving at Dan- 
forth’s. To his surprise, the entire establishment appeared de- 
serted. The house was open, but all the movable furniture was 
gone, nothing remaining but the bedsteads and tables. Going 
around to the stables, he found them equally empty, as if the fam- 
ily had taken their departure, with everything it had been possible 
to remove. he returned to the front of the house, some one 
called : 

“ Major Loudon !” 

Looking in the direction from whence the voice proceeded, he 
saw the truant bugler seated on the grass beneath a tree. 

“ What are you doing here, sir?” inquired Rupert, in a some- 
what angry tone. 

“Dinna fash yoursel, your honor,” said Sandy. 
loosed my road.” 

“ Lost your road! Where are you from?” 

“The camp, your honor.” 

Before Rupert could reply, he found himself suddenly dragged 
from his horse and thrown to the ground. Another moment, and 
he stood disarmed, a prisoner, with a dragoon holding each elbow 
in such a manner that resistance was impossible. A third soldier 
held his horse, while from some half-dozen others came that sharp, 
short “click ” which accompanies the cocking of a holster pistol. 

“ We arrest you, sir, in the king’s name,” said a sergeant, who 
directed operations. 

Rupert knitted his eyebrows and uttered a half-suppressed im- 
precation, but his habitual coolness soon returned. 

“ Who,” he asked, “has ordered this violence ?” 

“Captain Foster, sir, of his majesty’s dragoons,” replied the 
sergeant, with a salute, for he recognized the tone as that of mili- 
tary authority. ‘‘ That right-hand officer, sir, on the bay horse.” 

[To BE 


“Dve jist 


Mystery es aupis, as the fog the sun. The hand that 
unnerved Belshazzar derived its most horrifying influence from 
the want of a body; and death itself is not formidable in what 
we know of it, but in what we do not. 
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CUSTOMS OF THE ARABS. 

The engravings on this and the next 
page resent characteristic views of 
Arab life and manners. An intelligent 
traveller, Mr. Mornand, furnishes the fol- 
lewing description of the subjects em- 
braced in this series of engravings. The 
kouskous, the dish set before the guest in 
the first engraving, is a kind of vermicelli, 
a small grain, and cooked by steam. 
When it is cooked to a nicety, they drain 
it carefully, and heap it up pyramidicall 
in one of the wooden dishes, or in a hol- 
low plate. In good houses, they garnish 
it with large peas, hard boiled eggs and 
other accompaniments, placing on the 
summit a quarter of mutton boiled and 
stuffed ; an art in which the Arab women 
(we must do them this justice) are un- 
rivalled. The plate being placed in the 
midst of the guests, the mutton is remov- 
= om kouskous, in order to pour = 

; it is a cular kind 
broth, so hot with Ba mag oe it has the 
savor of a pincushion stuck full of needles. 
Each guest arms himself with a short 
wooden spoon, and digs his own particu- 
lar hole in the dish before him, to receive 
this delicious margah, which would confer 
an appetite on a dead man. It is bad 
taste to encroach on other people’s holes, 
a artesian wells, as well as to foray on 

adjacent peas and . Thek 
kous each seizes on 
piece of the mutton, the forefinger aidi 
the thumb in this act of spoliation. The 
half-gnawed bones are carefully placed on 
what remains of the kouskous, and the 


whole is ceremoniously passed to the inferior members of the 
family, who devour everything, except the bones, which the snarl- 
ing pack of curs are eagerly awaiting. There are numerous 


varieties of kouskous. Sometimes it is sugared, and 

with Greek raisins and cloves. But this is a great luxury. 
There are Arabs who have never seen or eaten a lump of 
sugar in their lives. The custom of the Arabs is never to 
mix their aliments, whatever they may be. Thus they eat 
meat, bread or cakes separately. We have often refused the 
pancakes or pastry ~~ | brought us at the beginning of the 
meal, waiting to do them honor, and use them as bread 
when the principal dish had been served. But we have been 
grievously disappointed by seeing the first dish disappear as 
soon as the second was brought on; and by experience, we 
finally learned to lay aside our northern prejudices, and con- 
form to the custom of these children of the south. When, 
ata place named Csour, where I first tasted the kouskous, 
after making my meal, and leaving the remains to my spahis, 
I sallied forth to walk among the ruins of the antique city, 


under the very necessary protection of these Arabs armed © 


with staves to defend me against the savage and famished 
dogs that prowl about the douar, and would have devoted 
me, in the twinkling of an eye, to the fate of the impure 
Jezebel, but for the shouts and threatening sticks of my 
cicerone. The latter followed me step by step in silence, 
wondering that a stranger should quit his country, his home 
and his friends, and come such a distance to pore over a 
heap of old stones. The evening was magnificent. I wan- 
dered a long time amid the ruins, whence, having vainly 
sought for an inscription or a vestige of art, I pursued 
slow! © broad Roman roads, parallel and very distinct, 
as far as the little river bordering on the douar. It was 
deep and sunken, and in the fold formed by its steep banks, 
two or three Rebeccas of the tribe were washing their clothes, 
chattering and singing at their work. I seated myself for a 
moment on the huge trunk of a cedar that overhung the 
rivulet to contemplate them. I was fortunate in not bei 

observed, else I should have instantly disturbed and depres 


this little Biblical tableau, scattering the actresses with cries of 
fright. I entered my tent at nightfall. It was to take a new re- 
freshment brought me by a timid slave—the milk of fifty sheep, if 
man, who 


I may credit the assertion of Mr. Ahmed, my drago 


A POOR COLLATION, 


doubtless counted them and saw them milked. I contented my- 
self with drinking the product of twenty lambs, and passed the 
rest tomy spahis. A little later they brought them a second dose, 
which they swallowed as resolutely as if it had been the first. 


ARAB WOMEN GATHERING WOOD. 


They then made their arrangements for the night, and all three 
were soon asleep; while I could not resist the temptation of wan- 
dering a little in the douar, at the risk of being eaten by the sav- 
age dogs, with bloody eyes and tawny skins, a thousand times 


the encampment, spend their entire time in utter 
at best, in playing at a sort of draughts. This indolence within 
doors, is a part of the Arab character. Our engravings give a 
correct idea of the domestic life of the Arab. 


more dangerous to man, their friend, than 
the jackal or hyena. But the darkness 
of the night protected me, and the lo 
black burnous in which I was wrapped, 
contributed to my safety. The 
watch is kept up only leter when a stran- 
ger is-reposing on the bed of honor. The 
men are uped around the fires; the 
horses peaceably and delightedly on 
great heaps of thyme, which they prefer to 
ara and barley; the crouching camels 
like so many formless sphynxes at 
the entrance of the. dwellings ; teongh 
the cloth of the tents, the light of the fire 
or the torches gleams rud —4 till an ad- 
vanced hour of the night. e laughter 
and high-keyed conversation of the wo- 
men mingle with the neighing of the 
horses, and the barking, not to say the 
frenzied howlings of the abominable dogs 
that guard the douar, and the bleatings 
of the flocks. It is not a camp, it is: an 
ark; and at break of day, when the ex- 
hausted dogs cease to give tongue, the 
cocks and the whole section of poultry 
renew the clamor, so that the noise is in- 
cessant. It seems incredible that any one 
ean sleep in such a Babel, and yet fatigue 
overpowers one at last. The diffa, repre- 
sented in one of the engravings, is a feast 
on a grand scale—very different from the 
modest collation represented in another 
picture. The engraving of the Arab 
shepherd explains itself. The hunting of 
the hare is pursued exactly as depicted in 
the cut. The animal is surrounded, pur- 
sued with cries, and finally beaten to 
death with sticks. The shaving of the 


head, re nted in another engraving, is the constant practice of 
the Arabs. The native barbers are very expert and dexterous. 
The Arab tent, beit al char (house of hair), is formed, as the name 
indicates, of a tissue of the hair of the 


goat or camel. The 

pearance of this dwelling is very much like that of a ship 
capsized. This form is very ancient; for Sallust relates 
that the Persians coming to Africa, made themselves huts 
with the overturned hulls of their vessels. ‘And still,” he 
adds, “‘ the habitations of the peasants of Numidia resemble 
the hull of a vessel.”” This portable domicil is generally 
divided into two equal parts by a partition of stakes, within 
which are placed the provisions of the family wrapped in 
skins of animals, the effects they possess, agricultural im- 
plements, saddles, bridles and the arms of the master. The 
compartment at the right of the entrance is devoted to the 
men ; to the left is the women’s apartment, frequently divided 
into two portions, one serving as drawing-room and bed- 
chamber, and the other as a kitchen. These different apart- 
ments are hung with carpets, matting or sheepskins, accord- 
ing to the means of the owner. A few rude utensils are the 
only furniture of the tent. At the door are suspended two 


jars, one containing water, the other some milk—the only 


drink of the Arab shepherd. The tents of a large douar are 
seattered irregularly on the ground ; those of a small douar 
are generally ranged in a circle, the interior of which is 
occupied in the night time by the horses and sheep. The 
presence of wood and water determines the location of an 
Arab camp. The women, employed in gathering fuel and 
other severe labors, are thin and muscular, as may be seen 
in the engravings. All household duties and menial offices 
devolve upon the women. This arrangement falls heavier 
upon the Bedouin females than on those of the town, the 
latter having merely to attend to their husbands within 
doors ; and where slaves are kept, this is little more than 
superintendence. But the Arab women perform all the la- 
borious out-door occupations, fetching water from the wells, 
driving the flocks to tures, and bringing them back 
to the tents at night; while the men, my their stay in 

istlessness, or, 
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AN ARAB SHAVING THE HEAD. 


United Provinces seemed more likely 
to make a grand figure in the world’s 
future history than England. Their 
wealth, activity and maritime power 
were the most imposing in Europe. 
They had all the ing trade of the 
West in their hands. heir language 
was spoken in every port... In the great 
Orient their empire was fixed and their 
influence paramount; England was 
then hardly known abroad. Her diffi- 
cult idiom grated on foreign ears, and 
her stormy coasts repelled the curiosity 
of more cultivated travellers. Had 
the thought of a day arriving when 
any single language would 
be spoken by millions of persons scat- 
tered over the great continents of the 
earth, from New Zealand to the Hebri- 
des, and from the Cape of Storms to 
the Arctic Ocean, occurred to any spec- 
ulative mind, Dutch not English, would 
a, have been the tongue to which 

e would have assigned the marvelous 
mission. Yet, Holland has fallen 
nearly as much as the Saxon has 
risen in the scale of nations. Her idi- 
om is now acquired by few; her mer- 
chants conduct their correspondence 
and transact their business in French 
or in English. Even her writers have 
many of them clothed their genius in 
aforcign garb. On the other hand, 
our literature and language have passed 
entirely out of this danger. Prutch, 
like Welsh, Fiemish, Erse, Basque, and 
other idioms, is doomed to perish as an 
intellectual medium; but whatever 


AN ARAB SHEPIIERD TENDING HIS FLOCK. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON RACE, may be the future changes of the world, the tongue of Shakspeare | French and Russian before it in Canada and the Northern Archi- 

Two centuries ago there were not quite three millions of this | and of Bacon is now too firmly rooted ever to be torn away. No | pelago; supersedes Dutch at the Cape and Natal; elbows Greek 
race on the face of the earth. There are a million more persons | longer content with mere preservation, it aims at universal mas- | and Italian in the Ionian Islands; usurps the right of Arabia at 
of Magyar language, at the present moment, in Europe, than were | tery. Gradually it is taking possession of all the ports and coasts | Suez and Alexandria; maintains itself supreme at Liberia, Hong 


Europe and Amcrica of this con- 
quering and colonizing people, in the 
time of Cromwell. How vain, then 
for men to talk of the political necessi- 
ty for absorbing small races! Sixty 
years ago the Anglo-Saxon race did 
not exceed seventeen millions in Europe 
and America. At that time it was not 
numerically stronger than the Poles. 
Thirty years ago it counted only thirty- 
four millions, and a fraction more than 
the population of Central Europe. In 
1851 itis ahead of every civilized race 
in the world. Of races lying within 
the zones of civilization, the Sclaves 
alone are more numerous, counted by 
heads; but comparatively few of this 
plastic and submissive stock have yet 
escaped from the barbarism of the dark 
ages. In wealth, energy and cultiva- 
tion they are not to be compared with 
the Frank, the Teuton, and the Anglo- 
Saxon. Number is their only element 
of strength. Of all the races which 
are now striving for the mastery of the 
world, to impress on the future of so- 
ciety and civilization the stamp of its 
own character and genius, to make its 
law, idiom, manners, government and 
opinion prevail, the Anglo-Saxon is 
now unquestionably the most numer- 
ous, powerful and active. The day 
when it might possibly have been 


ARABS HUNTING THE HARE, 


Kong, Jamaica and St. Helena; fights 
its way against multitudinous and va- 
rious dialects in the Rocky Mountains, 
in Central America, on the Golden 
Coast, in the interior of Australia, and 
among the countless islands in the 
Eastern seas. No other language is 
spreading in this way. French and 
German find students among cultivated 
men, but English permanently destroys 
and supersedes the idioms with which 
it comes in contact. The relative 
growth of the two great Anglo-Saxon 
States is noteworthy. In 1801 the pop- 
ulation of Great Britain was 10,942,646; 
in 1800 that of the United States was 
5,319,762, or not quite half. In 1850 
the population of the United States was 
two millions and a third more than 
that of Great Britain; at this moment 
it probably exceeds it by three millions. 
The rate of decennial increase in this 
country is less than thirteen per cent., 
while in America it is about thirty- 
five per cent. In the great continental 
States the rate is considerably lower 
than in England. According to the 
progress of the last fifty years in France 
and in America, the United States will 
have the larger population in 1870; in 
1900 they will exceed those of England, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, 
Sweden and Switzerland combined. 


crushed, absorbed, or trampled out, like Hungary or Poland, by | of the world; isolating all rival idioms, shutting them up from | Prudent statesmen should bear this in mind. Many persons 
stronger hordes, is gone forever. That it was possible at one time | intercourse with cach other, making itself the channel of every | wow living m ty see the time when America, with its 100,000,000 of 
for this people to be subdued by violence, or fall a prey to the | communication. Ata hund ved points at once it plays the aggress- | freemen, will be of more importance to the world, socially and polit- 
slower agencies of decline, there can be little doubt. In 1630 the { or. It contends with Spanish on the fronticrs of Mexico; drives | ically, than all of Europe put together.— Westminster Review. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
HEAVEN HATH ONE ANGEL MORE. 
Affectionately inscribed to Mus. 


BY ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER. 


On thy bridal morning, dearest, 
When with question and reply, 

Low thy bridal vows were plighted, 
*Neath the ever-arching sky, 

°Twas for storms as well as sunshine 
That thy hand in his was laid, 

"Twas for grief as well as pleasure, 
That those bridal vows were made. 

Well I know thy white hand trembled, 
And the blushes dyed thy cheek, 

And thy timid eyes were brimming 
With the love thou couldst not speak. 


But a deeper, holier rapture 
Swelled thy heart when on thy breast 
Baby fingers wandered lightly, 
Baby lips in love were prest, 
And in pride he watched beside thee 
When the sleeping infant smiled, 
Kneeling low, and humbly praying, 
‘God of heaven, bless my child!” 
"Twas a prayer that God hath answered 
Though our human eyes are dim, 
And they cannot see how brightly, 
Heaven's own sunshine beams on Ae. 


Well I know thy heart is aching 
When thy sun-rays downward stream, 
Nevermore the darling waking, 
From the long hush of his dream. 
, And I know thy love is clinging 
To the mound where daisies grow ; 
But in heaven his voice is ringing, 
Where eterna) amaranths blow. 
Cold the grave wherein he slumbers, 
Cold and calm the blue sky o’er— 
Thou hast lent what God has borrowed, 
Heaven hath one angel more! 


» 
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THE GARDENER’S DREAM. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


THERE once lived an old man of the name of David, in the 
midst of a beautiful country—precisely where, it matters not. 
From his youth up he was given to dreaming, insomuch that he 
would sit for hours with his hands folded and his eyes half closed, 
greatly to the detriment of what less visionary men supposed to 
be his duties. When he grew to manhood he married the blue- 
eyed daughter of a man poor as himself, but a woman of rare 
beauty, and, what was better, endowed with great good sense. It 
was more owing to her judgment and frugality and industry than 
to anything else, that at middle life David was the owner of a 
neat cottage and five acres of garden ground. Moreover, it is 
quite certain that not a flower bush nor a sweet-scented herb grew 
on the little farm, if so it might be called, which was not of her 
planting. A woman who found no time for dreaming was the 
wife of David. Nevertheless, she was never heard to rate her 
goodman for his indulgence in his favorite propensity, and never 
seen to frown, and some persons believed it was her smiling which 
made her face so pretty. 

I said at middle life they owned a pretty cottage and a garden, 
which with careful cultivation would have yielded, not only a 
competence, but many of the luxuries of life; but Iam sorry to 
record that David fell a dreaming often, at which times the 
spade was sure to fall out of his hands, and as the pretty-faced 
woman who was his wife had tasks in the house to do, thistles 
grew up, and briers and rank grass choked the small vegetables 
quite down, sometimes. 

Asa natural consequence of this thriftless thing, their wants 
grew faster than the means of supplying them, for the little 
house was full of children—I know not how many, but so many 
that David often desponded and said to his wife in a half dream- 


ing state, that it was quite impossible for one little garden to 
maintain them all; and so he would sit for hours musing and 


meditating on what could be done for the prevention of want— 
of actual starvation in fact. 


“There will be some way provided, never fret,” the good wife 
would answer ; “‘ there are more berries ripe than I can get to the 


market,” or “I have found two new hen’s nests, both full of 
white, fresh eggs,” she would say to him, though most likely he 
heard her not, and often it is supposed he saw not the things 
which she did for his comfort and for the good of his children ; 
for when the cottage wall was newly white-washed it was the 
same to him as before, apparently, and when a pudding was boil- 
ed for Sunday or a plum-cake baked, David took them as mat- 
ters of course, and ate them without seeming to distinguish them 
from coarse bread. If it were so it was a pity, for it contributes 
to the goodness and excellence of women that their husbands 
think them good and excellent. 

However, the wife of David the gardener required not this 
stimulant, it appears, and as her husband grew impatient and fret- 
ful and querulous under the infiuence of his dreams, for that re- 
alities were unequal to their golden seeming, she became if possi- 
pains-taking she could not be. 

Sometimes, when she asked David to assist in digging the 
ground or in picking the berries, he would answer, “ don’t disturb 
me now, my dear; Iam making a great plan,” and so it often 


At last, one day when the good woman came home from mar- 
ket with some money in the bottom of a capacious tow bag, which 
she had got in exchange for her fruits.and such other articles as 
she had to sell, she ventured to ask David what he had been 
dreaming about. She had never been known to trouble him so 
much before, therefore it is reasonable to suppose that his vision 
had been unusually extended. 

“ Why,” said the old man, “I have been thinking that some 
of the rich folks about here might give us a cow and never miss 
her, and I am told there is a man living on the other side of the 
island ” (it appears that David lived on an island), “ the hills of 
whose farm are all covered with cattle. Now if I go to him and 
tell him how poor we are, and how much one cow would be to us, 
do you not think he would give us one ?” 

But the wise woman saw no probability of such good fortune. 
It was barely possible, she said, but the experiment was not worth 
trying; and even if successful, the mortification of having been 
a beggar would embitter the cow’s milk. The wife of David, it 
would seem, had her own little pride, and in my opinion it is a 
good and elevating thing, provided we have not too much. 

“ Well,” added the dreamer, “ perchance the rich man will 
chance to come this way, and seeing our little ground and our 
many children, will bethink himself of some way to aid us, and 
if he does, what is so natural as that he should give us a cow? 
for doubtless the children on the other side of the island love 
milk as well as ours, and it seems to me that to my own taste it 
would not be displeasing.” 

The woman made no further attempt to dissuade her husband 
from his pleasant fancy, for so long as his visions were harmless, 
she cared not to meddle with them. All the remainder of the 
day and all the next day and for many days and weeks to come, 
she kept smiling and singing and working all the time, and each 
return from the market town saw more and more silver money in 
the tow bag. She was never heard to complain, but often to sing, 
and often to discourse merrily with her children, who were growing 
to be blooming men and women. 

Meanwhile David dreamed on, and morning after morning, 
when he awoke, looked forth into the garden to see whether a cow 
were not browsing the cabbage. Never a stranger passed along 
but that David left working to look after him ; for each one he 
believed to be the rich man from the other side of the island, and 
not till he disappeared could he believe but that he would turn 
back and offer him the long-expected cow. 

But morning after morning came and no cow was found to be 
browsing in the garden, and stranger after stranger passed along, 
but if the rich man from the other side of the island were among 
them he made no pause. So years went, and David and his wife 
were growing to be old, and their children one by one went forth 
into the world, but still the old man’s dream was of a cow. 


He was grown more fretful and dissatisfied than ever, now that 
he had ceased to believe a miracle would be wrought in his behalf, 
for by one vagary and another he had been deluded all his life. 
The good wife marked the increasing disquict, and inquired 
tenderly as to its nature; but David still said, “ Nothing, noth- 
ing,” and made impatient signs, so that she was fain to drown 
her increasing troubles more and more with songs. 

At length she thought her goodman had ceased to dream, for 
that he spoke no more of dreams, but it was not so; he had 
ceased to tell them because they were evil. He remembered that 
his wife had dissuaded him from begging ; how much more there- 
fore would she deprecate what he contemplated now—for the 
truth must be written—the old man had resolved to steal! 

It is probable that in his own mind he justified himself, and 
that by some curious fallacy he made that which others call 
stealing to be nothing more than the possessing himself of his 
just rights. But however that be he had resolved to steal—he 
must have a cow, and the rich man on the other side of the island 
would not miss her. 

During these years the wife’s tow bag had become pretty well 
distended with silver money, and early one morning in May, 
when David had been twisting and turning and groaning all 
night, she arose and when she was dressed with more than ordi- 
nary care, told her husband that if she was detained in the mar- 
ket-town beyond the usual time he need feel no alarm ; she pro- 
posed a purchase, and knew not precisely what time it would oc- 
cupy. A happy surprise she had been preparing for David the 
dreamer. 

She was a little disappointed when the man said that though 
she should not return until midnight he would be none the less 


content, the moon would shine bright and the homeward journey 
be pleasanter indeed after sunset, and by other words he indicated 


that her prolonged absence would be agreeable to him. 

“TI have vexed him in some way,” thought the good woman. 
«<I must be more studious to please ;” and having kissed him she 
departed, pondering on the best way to make a husband happy ; 
for it appears that a woman who had such thoughts once lived on 
a certain island at some indefinite period of time. The old clock 
in the corner had not counted many minutes after the wife was 
gone, till the husband, having hastily prepared himself, took his 
way to the other side of the island. 

He walked vigorously on, for the morning air was sweet, and 
a new project is apt to impart newenergy. Gaily sung the black- 
birds, hopping along the newly ploughed ground and up and 
down the fences, and the blue-birds twittered and fluttered al- 
most in his face; perhaps he saw them not, but the good woman 
who went before told that night of the prodigious number of birds 
that met her on the way. 


It was not yet noon when the old man came to the other side 
of the island, and found that the rich man’s possessions had not 
been over-estimated—lying in the faint shadows of the trees there 


were cows; standing knee-deep in the water of the brooks there 
were cows, and grazing along the green, thick grass of the hills 
there were cows—all with great udders, and looking so gentle and 
80 pretty; he saw, too, the fine house in which the rich man 
lived ; it was not much like his cottage, and its splendor seemed 
to mock his poverty, so that he grew angry as well as discon- 
tented. There seemed no keeper of the herds, so that he might 
have driven one of the cows forth from the meadow quite safely, 
as it appeared; and though he broke a goad from a thorn-tree, 
for that purpose, something seemed to hold him back,"and not 
until nightfall could he persuade himself to single one from the 
number and drive her away. But when at last the suntwas 
down and the shadows began to darken, there came into the field 
the keeper of the cows and called them home to be milked ; and 
the old man who had been waiting all day for this favoring hour, 
was half glad when he saw the coveted opportunity passing away. 
But it seems that when our hand is once lifted up to do evil, 
Satan stands ready to take it, and to lead us, and what we call 
chance favored the old man’s bad designs. 

One of the cows, unmindful of the call of her master, stayed 
feeding along the hollow and was not missed among so many. 
Suddenly the clouds, which had been floating about during the 
day, darkened together ; so that but for the white face of the cow, 
the old man could not have seen her a dozen yards away. Sum- 
moning up all the resolution of the growth of years, he drove her 
with the thorn-goad away from her own home. Many times he 
paused and listened, thinking he heard footsteps pursuing him ; 
and many times he hid in the thickets, for he thought voices call- 
ed him to stop, and if the harmless cow but turned her face 
toward him and lowed, he almost shrieked aloud ; so trembling 
and listening, and framing lies that would make it seem that the 
cow preceded him by chance, half the homeward journey was ac- 
complished. Having fasted all day he grew faint, and the unac- 
customed exercise had made him tired, so that he resolved to rest 
for a time and drink some of the cow’s milk, and at the rising of 
the moon which he apprehended would scatter the clouds, go 
forward refreshed. 

Under the shelter of a low-spreading beech, upon which the 
dead leaves of the last year hung thick, he stopped; and taking 
a small but stout cord from his pocket, secured the cow, tying her 
by the horn to the trunk of the tree. She seemed very gentle 
and quiet, but, though he knew not why, he could not make up 
his mind to taste her milk, hungry and tired as he was; so lean- 
ing against the tree, he resolved to wait the rising of the moon. 
Fatigue soon overcame him, and contrary to his designs he fell 
asleep ; but the habit of years was strong, and straightway there 
came to him a vision. 

He was standing, he thought, on a high point of land whence 
he could see all over the little island on which he lived, and his 
attention was first fixed by what seemed a fine palace; all the 
walls glittered like diamonds, and columns that seemed wrought 
of precious stones supported white porches, and windows with 
such gorgeous curtains as he had never seen, fronted gardens 
whose delightful odors floated on every breeze. The green hills 
were all covered with flocks, and sparkling fountains and wind- 
ing walks, and shady avenues met his eyes in every direction. 

Servants were busy going to and fro, and a thousand evidences 
of wealth and luxury met him wheresoever he turned. At length 
the door opened and the master came forth ; an enviable man he 
seemed in the distance, and the old cow-stealer heartily wished 
he might change places with him. Presently the great man 
seemed to come toward him, near and nearer he came, and finally 
approached and said, “Go with me, we have a feast to-night ; go 
and see what it is to live splendidly.”” And the old man arose and 
went, though the smiling visage of his host seemed like a mask. 

The interior of the palace was more brilliant than he had 
imagined ; there were lights and flowers and music and dancing, 
and many merry voices and much gay laughter, and such ele- 
gance of dress and such feasting as he had not dreamed of. 

But among the guests, and pretending to be gayest of all, was 
a woman whose bright eyes and red cheeks grew redder and 
brighter as he gazed, until she fell finally in what seemed a fit of 
laughter and was carried out; when the laughter changed to a rat- 
tle in the throat, the brightness and the redness were gone, and 
he recognized the corpse of a woman dead of a broken heart. 
But the music called him back, for death seemed little. heeded 
there, and the guest that met him was enveloped in a cloak of 
more than royal splendor; she drew him aside and with much 
pretended admiration of him mixed up the foulest suspicions of 


all the rest; and at last, in some unguarded gesticulation of one 
hand revealed the other, which he saw to his horror tapered down 


to a serpent, and kept hissing and twisting beneath the cloak, for 
opportunities to sting. He knew then that the cloak was worn to 
conceal the serpent-hand, and that the woman was Slander. 
Flying hastily away he encountered a tall, dark figure, that at 
his touch drew itself up and frowned with such severity as almost 
to crush him into the earth—this was Pride, he knew ; and pass- 
ing on, a sweet smiler accosted him who seemed all simplicity 
and artless truth ; she loved everybody and everything ; the music 
was exquisite and the guests all charming, and so pleasant a 
house and so delightful a host and hostess he had never scen. 
He drew nearer, for he thought he had found at length a genial 
companion, but from his earnest gaze she faded and vanished 
away, and he knew it was Hypocrisy with whom he talked. After 
this he encountered what seemed a young man grown old before 
his time. Certainly he could not have seen thirty years, yet his 


hair was all streaked with white, and his careless eyes and his 
hollow cheeks attested the frequency of his revels, and as he 


stood against a column, nor eating nor drinking, nor seemingly 
seeing women, nor hearing music, the old man asked his name. 


| | 
| 
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He bowed most graciously and his lip assumed a smile which 
seemed to have been made somewhere to ordcr, and not to come 
up from his heart, as he answered complaisantly, ‘My name, 
sir, is Satiety, and if you will be so good as to pass on, you will 
oblige me. I am too weary to converse ;” and refolding his 
arms, his eyes took the old look of indifference. He saw after 
this, Malice and Envy with a fiery and slanting giance, and 
wine-bibbers with bloated faces and poisonous breath, and a bold, 
staring woman in a dress of scarlet, whose name he dared not ask ; 
and at last, weary of searching for some one who would be what 
they seemed, he sought to refresh himself with wie and meat, 
which in the costly service looked thrice tempting. The hostess 
was most polite and hospitable, but he fancied she turned aside 
once to yawn, and though she seemed to strive to entertain him, 
he was not entertained. The viands, though excellent, did not 
refresh him, and seeing his host flirting gaily with the woman 
with the serpent-hand, he sought an opportunity to draw him 
aside, and in a confidential whisper revealed the dreadful secret. 

“ Bless you, my good, honest friend,” replied the host, slightly 
elevating his eyebrows, ‘‘ can you suppose me so unsophisticated ? 
I am quite aware of the little short-comings of my guests, but 
such slight defects are inseparable from polite society; we must 
make the best of them, sir ;” and turning back he resumed tho 
interrupted flirtation, and David positively thought he saw him 
kiss the serpent-hand. 

In utter astonishment and confusion he fled fast away, and 
when the high point of land was regained, the palace seemed to 
dwindle and fade, till finally it became nothing but the house of 
the envied rich man of whom he had stolen the cow. 

After this it wae given him to see on the opposite extremity 
of the island the prettiest cottage and garden that ever blest the 
eyes of a weary old man. There were flower-beds, and birds all 
singing so sweet, and there were children at play on the grass, 
and a woman, clad homelily, but having the purest expression 
and the softest smile he ever saw. She was of mature years, but 
time nor labor seemed to have wronged her gentle beauty. White 
and pleasant looked the beds beneath that low roof, and good 
and sufficient the fare which the table offered ; and as the chil- 
dren played and the woman went about her household cares, he 
felt how much happier they were than the dwellers of the palace. 

On looking closer, he saw that the garden was not larger than 
his own, and that the cottage was like his, and that some paint, 
and vines and flowers, and a little tasteful but not costly furnish- 
ing made the chief difference indeed between his own home and 
the beautiful one before him. And still as he gazed the familiar 
aspects of things came out; surely those children were his, and 
that modest and sweet-faced woman waé his wife. All his wasted 
years rose up to reproach him—he sprang forward determined to 
rush into the arms of his good, loving wife—stumbled against 
something which he thought in his dream was the devil—awoke 
to find himself David, flat on the ground beside the stolen cow. 

The moon was shining full and clear—far off he heard the 
midnight-cocks; his wife must be home from the market-town, 
and what excuse could he make. 

Nothing so good as the truth, said conscience ; but he could 
not bear to confess all his weakness—he would compromise with 
conscience and tell his wife truly that he had been to the rich 
man on the other side of the island, but that he had not given 
him a cow; and that he had come back a wiser and a better man 
—for the dream he would relate as it occurred. His old limbs 
were stiff with rheumatism and his gray hair was damp with the 
rain, but his heart was strong and his hand steady as he untied 
the horn of the cow and turned her face from him. With tail 
erect and lowered head, snuffing her way she ran, and her snort- 


ing in the distance was to David a pleasant sound. 
It was daybreak when timidly he tapped at the door of his 


cabin—listened, but no voice answered—rapped louder, and bent 
his ear close to the door and got no response. Trembling he 
raised the latch—the candle had burned down and gone out—the 
table was spread, but the tea was cold and the accustomed chairs 
were beside—vacant. He feared to lift the white curtain of the 


bed, but suspense was agony; and with frenzied hand he did so 


at last—the light streamed full from the east across the face of his 
good wife—dead, dead. Idle dreamer as he was, his apprehended 
desertion had broken her heart. As he looked upon her in the 
sweet light of the May morning, he saw that she was beautiful— 
beautiful as on her wedding day, and as he wept he marvelled 
that he should not till then have seen how fair she was. When 


he looked from the window, there in the garden was the 
long coveted cow, She too had been to the other side of the 


island, but not as he had been. 

When the old woman who had watched with her for the return 
of her lost David told him how she had wept and refused to be 
comforted, and how she had blamed all her life for his fancied 
desertion, and how she had talked of the glad surprise she had 
meant to give him in bringing, not only the cow, but a well filled 
bag of money beside, and when that he felt its weight in his hand, 
ne called on the earth to cover him. 

He now knew the full nieaning of his latest dream, for it is 
almost needless to say that David was a dreamer no more. What 
his children might have been to him, what the dead might have 
been—but it was too late. Never had gardener’s wife so fine a 
funeral, and the satin lining of her coffin was of more value than 
all the dresses of her life ; and as for the last time David kissed 
her cheek, he marvelled more and more that he should not till 
then have seen her exceeding beauty. 

For « long time David lived in his cottage alone—his chief 


pleasures to keep the grave of his excellent wife bright with 
flowers and to tell all his visitors how he had dreamed good 


years away, not omitting the last vision of all. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
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BY F. GLEASON. 


Brussels—King’s Palace—The Park—The Fountain Manekin—The Battle- 
Field of Waterloo. 


Tux trip to Brussels from Cologne, a distance of fully one 
hundred and fifty miles, we passed inside of six hours; truly the 
facilities for travel now-a-days puts to blush all ideas of invisible 
caps and fairy favors and seven league boots, by which one was 
aided in the days of genii and good spirits to be here, there, 
and everywhere simply by an expressed desire. A carrier pigeon 
would count scarcely less minutes from point to point than a 
heavy railway train and a hundred passengers makes. 

Brussels is the beautiful capital of Belgium and the residence 
of the king, with a fine commanding site, being built on the brow 
of a hill, the base of which is laved by the petite river Senne. 
The summit of the hill is crowned with a fine architectural dis- 
play ; public buildings, boulevards and parks, thrown together in 
graceful position. I should judge the city to be about the size of 
Boston. The king’s palace, situated in the upper part of the town, 
is remarkable for its simplicity. It consists of two wings, between 
which a street formerly passed ; they are now joined together by 
& fine central pile, with a principal portico for entrance, supported 
by six Corinthian pillars. The length of the entire building is 
nearly four hundred feet ; a handsome balcony extends the whole 
length. Near to it is the palace of the Prince of Orange (the late 
King of Holland), erected at the cost of the city of Brussels. 

Opposite the royal palace is the park, which is a considerable 
enclosure forming the interior of a large square, laid out with av- 
enues of trees, shady walks and ornamented with statues; serv- 
ing as a promenade to the inhabitants, who are indebted to the 
Empress Maria Theresa for it. The park was the scene of the 
principal combat during the revolution of 1830. In the Place 
Royale stands a spirited equestrian statue in bronze, of Godfrey 
of Bouillon. In one of the last houses in the Rue Ragale the 
Duchess of Richmond gave the grand ball to the Duke of Wel- 
lington and his o@icers on the eve of the battle of Waterloo. 

At the corner of the Rue de Chene and the Rue de l’Etuve 
stands the far-famed fountain known by the name of the “ Man- 
ekin.” A thousand vague reports as to its origin are in circula- 
tion ; and a thousand strange superstitions are attached to it; the 
present bronze figure, which replaced the original statue in stone, 
was put up in 1648. The people of Brussels look upon this ques- 
tionable statue with reverence and regard, and consider the fate 
of the city in a measure mixed up with this little boy. Several 
sovereigns have courted popularity by presenting him with court 
dresses and military orders. The Elector of Bavaria gave hima 
handsome wardrobe and appointed a valet-de-chambre to wait on 
him. Louis XV. made him a knight, and presented him with a 
suit of uniform, a cocked hat and a sword. 

I need hardly say that Brussels is most remarkable for its lace 
manufactories ; it is celebrated in this respect all over the world 
and justly so, for nowhere else has this delicate branch of trade 
been brought to such complete perfection. A volume devoted to 
the detail of this business would scarcely be able to do the subject 
justice. I found here a fine zoological garden in a most flourish- 
ing condition, where a few hours were pleasantly enjoyed. _ Brus- 
sels, like most large European cities, has its popular promenade, 
the boulevards, which extend nearly around the entire city. But 
the attraction which mainly draws the traveller to this place, and 
which indeed was the actuating motive in my own case, is its 
proximity to Waterloo, to which I of course repaired, full of 
historical recollections. 

The village of Waterloo is about ten miles from Brussels, on 
the outskirts of the forest. The village was the head-quarters of 
the British army on the days before and following the battle to 
which it has given its name. The Duke of Wellington’s quarters 
were in the post-house opposite the church. Here, after sixteen 
hours in the saddle, he dismounted from his faithful steed Copen- 
hagen, and the spirited animal, conscious of the termination of 
his labors, is stated to have kicked out in a manner which had 
nearly proved fatal to his rider. The little church and church- 
yard of Waterloo are crowded with melancholy memorials of 
English officers. Among the curiosities of Waterloo is the grave 
of the Marquis of Anglesea’s leg, and the house in which it was 
cut off, and where the boot belonging to it is preserved. The own- 


er of the house to whose share this relic has fallen, finds it a 
most lucrative source of revenue. He has interred the leg most 
decorously within a coffin under a weeping willow, and has hon- 
ored it with a monument and an epitaph. Waterloo is now near- 
ly joined to Mont St. Jean, a long straggling village, though once 
almost a mile from it and lying on the edge of the field of battle. 


On leaving the village of Mont St. Jean the road reaches an 
open country almost entirely without trees ; it ascends a gentle 
rise and passes the large farm-house with offices, called Ferme de 
Mont St. Jean, which during the battle was filled with the wound- 
ed of the English army. On arriving at the end of this ascent, 
we found ourselves on the brow of a hill or ridge extending on 
the right and left of the road, with a gentle hollow or shallow 
valley before us, and another ascent and nearly corresponding 
ridge beyond it. Along the ridge on which we stood the British 
army was posted, while the position of the French army was along 
the opposite heights. Monuments have been erected close to the 


road-side near where we stood ; one on the right is a pillar to the 
memory of Colonel Gordon, bearing a most touching epitaph ; 
and on the left an obelisk in honor of the Hanoverian officers of the 
German Legion who fell on the spot. [See engraving, page 316.] 


Hereabouts the high road is traversed nearly at right angles 
by a small country cross-road. During the first part of the action 
the Duke of Wellington stood in the angle formed by the cross- 
ing of these two roads. About half way down in the hollow 
which separated the two armies and in which the most bloody 
combat took place, is the farm of La Haye Sainte, close to the 
road-side on the right. It was occupied by the soldiers of the 
German Legion, and gallantly defended till their ammunition was 
exhausted, when they were literally cut to pieces. Close to this 
house a spot is shown as the grave of Shaw, the valorous life- 
gusrilsman who killed nine Frenchmen with his own hands in the 
battle. Not far off,on the opposite side of the road, a vast accumu- 
lation of bodies of men, intermixed with horses, were buried in 
one common grave. It was near this spot that General Picton was 
killed and Colonel Ponsonby wounded. From here we proceeded 
across the valley and up the opposite slope, where we came to a 
solitary white house, called La Belle Alliance, situated on the left 
of the road. It was occupied by the French, whose lines were 
drawn up close behind it; though towards the end of the engage- 
ment Napoleon in person marshalled his imperial guards in front 
of it for the final charge. Napoleon’s place of observation dur- 
ing a great part of the battle was nearly on a line with La Belle 
Alliance, at some distance on the right of the road. The Prus- 
sians have erected a monument at a short distance on the left, in 
memory of their fellow-countrymen who fell here. 


A little beyond La Belle Alliance is the house of Coster, Na- 
poleon’s guide ; from here is seen the farm of Hougoumont, 
one mile off on the right. Under a vast tumulus, two hundred 
feet high, called the Mound of the Belgie Lion, lie the bones of 
friends and foes heaped indiscriminately together. A flight of 
steps leads up to the top, from which a good view is had of the 
whole battle-field, which is a perfectly open and undulating plain. 
The British force was disposed in two lines along one of these un- 
dulations ; the foremost line occupied the brow of an eminence 
and was partly protected by a hedge running from Mont St. Jean 
to Ohain ; the second stood a little way behind on the reverse of 
a slope so as to be partially sheltered from the enemy’s fire. 
The British were separated by the hollow valley before mentioned 
—varying from five hundred to eight hundred yards in breadth— 
from the French, who were posted on the opposite ridge. The 
situation of both armies was in many parts within point-blank 
range of their opponent’s artillery. The position of the British 
from right to left did not much exceed a mile and a half. It was 
drawn up in a sort of curve to suit the ground along the heights, 
and the right wing extended as far as Merbe Braine. The right 
flank of the centre stood four hundred yards behind the house of 
Hougoumont, which was very strongly occupied; the left of the 
centre was posted “at a considerable distance behind the farm- 
house of La Haye Sainte, which stood nearly midway between 
the two armies, and was also occupied and fortified as well as its 
small size and the time would admit. The distance between the 
two farms of Hougoumont and La Haye Sainte is thirteen hun- 
dred yards. The French columns could not pass between them 
without being exposed to a flank fire, nor did Napoleon think it 
prudent to leave two such posts in his rear in the possession of 
his enemies ; and his first efforts, previous to advancing against 
the British line, were to make himself master of them. 

The British army remained during the whole day firm in its 
position; and formed into squares, received on this ridge, in 
front and on each side of the ground now occupied by the mound, 
the furious charges of the French cavalry. Far on the left, in 
the direction of Wavre, are seen the woods through which the 
Prussians first advanced to the battle. The chateau of Hougon- 
mont, about three and one-fourth miles from the town of Water- 


loo, and one and a half miles from Mont St. Jean, and three- 
fourths of 2 mile from La Haye Sainte, is decidedly the most 
interesting spot on the field of Waterloo. It formed the key of 
the British position, and the possession of it would have enabled 
Napoleon to turn the English flank. It was on this account that 
he directed his utmost efforts towards it. At least 12,000 men 
commanded by his brother Jerome, were brought at different 


times against it, and the fierce attacks continued with hardly any 
intermission during the whole of the day. It was an old fashion- 
ed Flemish chateau, with walled gardens and farm offices attach- 
ed to it. Had these buildings been formed for a fortress to resist 
the kind of assault they endured, they could scarcely have pos- 
sessed greater advantages; being surrounded on all sides by 
strong walls, which the duke himself caused to be further forti- 


fied hy breaking loop-holes in them. But, notwithstanding its 


strength, so furious were the attacks that it could not possibly 
have held out but for the bravery of the troops. 

At the beginning of the battle the house stood in the centre of 
the wood ; but the trees were so mutilated by cannon shot during 
the action, that few remain. The old house set on fire by French 
shells has been entirely removed; some of the out-houses, how- 


ever, still exhibit a shattered and patched up appearance, and 
the walls of the orchard retain the loop-holes formed by the 
English. The force of Napoleon brought into the field amounted 
to nearly 75,000. Wellington’s army, actually engaged, 54,000 ; 
of these only 32,000 were British or of the German Legion. The 
fertility of the ground on which the battle was fought increased 
greatly for several years after it took place. Nowhere were rich- 
er crops produced in the whole of Belgium, and the grain is 
said to have waved thickest, and to have been of a darker color, 


over those spots where the dead were interred, so that in spring 
it was possible to discover them by this mark alone. 


I returned to Brussels musing on the morale of the great battle, 
and deeply interested in what I had seen. After a day devoted 
to this pleasant city I started for Paris, from whence, the gayest 
of all gay cities, mry next will be dated. 


| 
| 
| 
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CALDWELL VILLAGE, NEW YORK. 

The busy little village of Caldwell, a view of which is given 
above, is pleasantly situated at the southwest end of Lake George, 
and contains a population of about one thousand. The Lake 
House at this village is a spacious and convenient hotel, within 
a few rods of the steamboat landing, and is designed especially 
for the convenience of travellers and parties of pleasure, who find 
this a gratefal, resort at all times during the summer scason. 
From this poitit a steamboat runs daily during the scason of trav- 
elling to theBouthern extremity of the lake, where stages are in 
readiness to ¢onvey passengers to Ticonderoga, some four miles, 
on the western shore of Lake Champlain. Lake George is famous 
for its beautiful scenery and its historical associations connected 
with the French and Revolutionary wars. 


DR. KANE, OF THE GRINNELL EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 


CALDWELL VILLAGE, NEW YORK. 


THE LIGHT-SHIP FOR MINOT’S LEDGE. 

The light-boat represented on the next page, is a first class 
vessel of two hundred and thirty-two tons burthen, being nincty- 
eight feet in length, twenty-three and one-half in breadth and 
eleven feet in depth, and built by James M. Hood, Esq., of Som- 
erset, 
The appropriation for its construction was made by Congress, 
March 3d, 1853, the amount being $22,000. The total cost, how- 
ever, will reach about $27,000. It is painted cream color, with 
the words “ Minot’s Ledge,” in large black letters on each side. 
It now takes the place of the old light-vessel that has been moor- 
ed there since the destraction of the ill-fated light-house which 
formerly occupied the ledge. There are two lamp masts; the 
mast-heads rising sixty-one feet above the level of the sea. She is 
fitted with two lanterns, cach having eight lamps and twelve inch 
reflectors, and displays two lights forty-one feet and six inches 
above the level of the sea. The lighting apparatus was manufac- 
tured by H. N. Hooper & Co., of this city. The vessel) is built in 
the most substantial manner of white and live oak and locust— 
well found with chains, anchors, water tanks and every nece! 
and convenience. She is copper bolted and copper fastened. 
She was fitted at the Charlestown navy yard, under the direction 
of John Southwick, Esq., agent of the light-house board. Capt. 
Joseph Battles, of Cohasset, keeper of the old vessel, is to take 


charge of the new. This fine vessel reflects great credit on the- 


rties concerned in its construction and fitting, and the prompt- 
itude with which the provisions of Congress and the light- 
house board have been executed, are wo of commendation. 
The board is 7 fortunate is its secretary, Lieut. Thornton A. 
Jenkins, U. S. N., a gentleman every way fitted, by his encrgy, 
capacity and instruction, for the important post he occupies. The 
duties devolved upon this officer are exceedingly oncrous, and he 
discharges them with more than rigid fidelity—with zeal and 
spirit. 
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DR. KANE AND SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 

Dr. Kane, of whom we subjoin a portrait herewith, has made 
himself famous by his scientific explorations of the Polar regions, 
and is at this present moment in command of the Grinnell ex- 
pedition which is supposed to be wintering in those desolate re- 

ions. The late accredited discoveries touching Sir John Frank- 
in and his fellow-voyagers, have thrown a peculiar intcrest over 
the whole subject, and we also subjoin a likeness of Sir John 
Franklin himself. No one can have read the account of the dis- 
covery of the remains of the explorers without keen feelings of 
sympathy for what they must have suffered. Dr. Kane is not ex- 

to return, we believe, before next winter, unless by some 
means, intelligence of the discovery of Sir John’s remains can be 
conveyed to him, or he chance to discover the same in his arctic 
cruisings from some coast sfation. This field has now, it would 
seem, pretty thoroughly scanned, and life and money 
freely enough expended, we should think. True, the cause of 
science is developed by such enterprises, but scarcely commensu- 
rate, we apprehend, is the result to the cost. To fally understand 
the perils and fearful hardships necessarily joann | by the ex- 
plorers of these far off seas of ice, one should read Dr. Kane’s 
work, descriptive of his first trip thither, in search of the lost 
expedition under Sir John Franklin , 


Mass., under the superintendence of Capt. E. Jones. | 


RESTING BY THE WAYSIDE. 

We present, on the next page, an allegorical picture, entitled 
“Resting by the Wayside.” The scene is sufficiently expessive 
to tell its story at a glance. The weary pedestrian has thrown 
himself apon the ground in the shade of a lofty tree, for an hour’s 
rest, watched by his faithful dog. In this position he is discov- 


' ered by children on the roadside, who are on their way home to 


the neighboring cottage. Fatigue is the harbinger of sweet sleep, 
and the weary traveller now knows no care. Perhaps fancy, in 
his dreams, has peopled his brain with happy thoughts and visions 
of rest and peace, or perchance his far distant and youthful home 
with its associations of early bliss comes thronginginto his mind, 
with all their dearly loved faces of kindred and friends, wrapping 
him in happiness for a brief space. 


SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 
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THE NEW LIGHT-SHIP FOR MINOT’S LEDGE. [or description, see page 312.) 


RESTING BY THE WAYSIDE. [bor ueseription, see page 31:2 j 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
MEMORY. 


BY D. HARDY, Jk. 


How fondly, yet how mournfully, 
Sweet Memory doth gaze, 

Upon the magic loveliness 
Of childhood’s sunny days ; 

The shadows dim of pleasures past, 
From their sepuichral halls, 

Until they seem to breathe with life, 
She silently recalls. 


Before us glide the phantom-forms, 
Like fancies in our dreams, 
Or mist shapes, that at eventide 
Sail down upon the streams. 
And as we roam the silent past, 
Each scene renews its birth, 
Until the retrospection seems 
The saddest thing on earth. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
THE 


WHITE COTTAGE AND THE MANSION. 


BY REV. HENRY BACON. 


Homes xs rural life never looks so beautiful and attractive to 
me as when seen from asplendid and luxurious home. The latter 
always suffers, in my mind, by the contrast, and images of slight 
labors are brought into comparison with incessant care, anxiety 
and toil, where dependence must be made on many servants, jeal- 
ous of overstepping the limits of each other’s labors. 

What a gorgeous room was that out of which, with my friend 
Hadley, I looked on a sweet white cottage in the distance, shining 
out from between the hanging, luxuriant grape vines in the rear, 
and the honeysuckles, and woodbines, and roses in front. A door 
leading to the veranda was open, and after the eye had passed the 
smooth and undulating lawn, it shot over the hawthorn fence and 
ran down the winding path by the woodland, resting on the Wid- 
ow Elford’s cottage, looking there as quiet in the vale as the fold- 
ed hands of that saintly woman reposed in her lap, when, in the 
soft light of early twilight, her daughter read to her from the One 
Book for the heart. Fancy was fairly caught by the sight, and 
weaving together my imaginations, in connection with the visible 
beauty of the place, 1 made a wood-picture which subsequently 
pleased my friend exceedingly. 

The next time I left the noisy town for the quiet of his summer 
home, we sat at the same point of view and looked on the same 
landscape, which was more beautiful than before, seen in the hues 
which the witchery of early autumn imparts. I found that a few 
months had wrought a wonderful change in him, and this, in con- 
nection with what followed, will make the story I am now to 
write. 

Arthur Hadley was the son of one of the wealthiest of our late 
citizens, remembered for the tremendous energy with which he 
pursued whatever enterprise he undertook, seeming many times 
to turn what appeared to threaten adverse fortune by the might 
of his will. As he amassed wealth, he wanted to enjoy all its 
show and appliances, and his house, therefore, was a palace, in 
which a retinue of servants kept up a constant appearance of ac- 
tivity, and luxury assumed all her forms, though without ever be- 
ing modified by degrading associations. He did not come to his 
home for repose, but the time spent there seemed to be only a 
change of busy activity, and he was as ready at any hour of so- 
cial companionship to fly back to town by relays of swift horses, 
at any call, as to apply himself to business when there. His wife 
was not like him in temperament or tastes. Her estimate of life 
was formed in early womanhood, before the amassing of wealth 
by her husband geve him the means of luxurious living, and she 
never abandoned the settled conviction of those early years. She 
felt that that life which is attainable by all who will live virtuous- 
ly and unsmbitiously must be the true life—the most abounding in 
real, substantial happiness—the best to enjoy and the sweetest to 
remember. With a woman’s instinct, and the tact of true wisdom, 
she drew out of the luxurious life about her what she needed, and 
let the rest go as parts of a drama in which she was not and would 
not be interested. She treated it as she treated scenes to which 
she travelled with gay parties ; she did not tie herself to admiring 
what they admired, but while they consulted guide books and 
quoted seraps of poetry selected from them, she looked with the 
eye of her own heart, and made poems for herself. Hence there 
was a lovely consistency in her character. Every opinion she 
cherished she could vindicate ; and whenever her tastes were ques- 
tioned she answered the criticism with the eloquence of intelligent 
sincerity. She, too, when her palace home was admired by some 
new guest, would glance down to the white cottage, and direct at- 
tention to some other object than the splendor about her. 

Arthur wag more mother than father, but he had but lately dis- 
covered it. He had early been thrown into the rushing stream of 

business life with his father, and thet father’s energy and enthusiasm 
were contagious. Yet it was evident, from many tokens, that Ar- 
thar followed from. constraint rather than from nature; he was 
drawn on by the tide, rather then swimming of his own free will. 
It was not till the little conversation we had together, as above 
referred to, that he really knew his own tastes and his own esti- 
mate of life. 

At that time the white cottage had not long been the Widow 
Elford’s. It had been owned and occupied by a family of small 
taste and little relish for refinement, and who had removed to the 
West, where, in contact with undisciplined nature, they would find 


a fitting sphere. Mrs. Elford was the widow of a clergyman, with 
whom life had been a truly Christian thing, and with the little 
property she had been made by him always to keep in her own 
name, she purchased the white cottage and made it her home, 
some miles away from the old parish, and here she sought to live, 
meditating on the past and imagining the blessed future beyond 
mortality, rather than living in the present. She had an only 
daughter and one son, both faithful to their mother—one at home, 
the other in our city. 

It is not to be wondered at that Arthur had not noticed the 
change in the white cottage, or rather around it, since the removal 
there of the new family. During his brief times at home, some 
book engrossed his attention, or else, if he looked around him, his 
vision seemed to retain the images of business, as dreams hang 
round us when half awake in the morning. But now his eye was 
single. When in the city he was ready to be all that the citizen 
and merchant should be ; but when at home, in the suburban re- 
treat, he seemed to have used a geni’s power to rear a massive wall 
between city and country, completely to shut out sight and sound 
and memory. A single contrast of the ever-busy, anxious life of 
luxury, and the quiet and ease of an existence which the white 
cottage seemed to symbolize, had caused all this change. 


Coming from the city more than usually leisurely one afternoon, 
he overtook a young man of his own age, with a remarkably prim 
and elastic appearance, briskly walking along the road which 
stretched onward towards Arthur’s home. Reining in his horse, 
that the wheels of his light wagon might not envelope the traveller 
with dust, Arthur became attracted by the young man’s appear- 
ance, and the politeness which had sought to save him from the 
dust, now tendered to the traveller a seat in the carriage. It was 
as politely accepted ; but as the young man stepped in he blushed 
deeply, yet sprang quickly to the proffered seat. It was the Wid- 
ow Elford’s son, and he had formed such an opinion of the “ aris- 
tocracy” of his mother’s wealthy neighbor, that had he known 
who it was that proffered him help on the way, he would not have 
ventured to accept it. But in great haste to reach his mother’s 
cottage, he gladly answered yes, and now was whirling rapidly 
along the road by the side of that neighbor, and in pleasant con- 
versation with him. 

It was a great pleasure to Reuben Elford to be able to change 
his opinion of young Hadley, for how much more grateful was the 
thought that his mother had a social, jovial, obliging neighbor, 
than what he supposed was her fortune in that respect. And 
what a refreshment to the humble clerk, of very limited means, 
was that ride! and as they rode along, what a perfect equality 
did the cast of their minds make between them! It seemed as 
though they had been acquainted for years ; and, rapidly, conver- 
sation changed frgm the weather, crops and country, to books, au- 
thors, pictures and music ; and when they separated, Arthur could 
but say to himself, “I wish I had a cultivated mind like that 
young man!” while Elford felt that had he had the opportunities 
which Hadley always commanded, he would have something of 
his cultivation, but he was delighted with the geniality and kind- 
ness of his mother’s neighbor. 

At that time, when Reuben stepped from the carriage at the 
door of the Hadley mansion, to take the by-path to the white cot- 
tage, his sister Ruth was sitting at the end window of the little 
attic room of the cottage which looked towards the mansion. She 
always sat there at that hour. She said it was pleasant to see the 
people who came from the city to visit the mansion ; but somehow 
she always noticed more about the movements of Arthur Hadley 
than any other person, and in describing to her mother any inci- 
dent attending any arrival from town, Arthur was sure to be the 
central and all-important personage. But now she sees her broth- 
er Reuben in the carriage with Arthur, and down drops the sewing 
into her lap, and she bends out of the window to push away a 
branch of a shade tree, to see more distinctly the prospect. She 
watches for Reuben as he descends, but instead of instantly turn- 
ing the corner in the direction of the foot-path by the woodland, 
he is unseen, and has evidently entered the house. At length 
Arthur and Reuben appear from the door in the direction of the 
cottage, and expressions of a most courteous parting are exchanged 
by the two young men, as Reuben is about to leave. 

Ruth darted down stairs, just putting her head into the room 
where her mother sat, exclaiming, “ Reuben’s coming !”’ and off 
she ran. 

Sitting with that mother at this time was one of her younger 
friends, the daughter of the principal family in her late husband’s 
parish, who was at this time paying a long contemplated visit. 
Miss Arnold, for such was the young lady’s name, was no common 
personage, and one could not help noticing her striking peculiar- 
ities, combining as she did an attractive person with engaging 
manners and most refined dignity. She had always taken great 
delight in the society of Mrs. Elford, as she had grown up under 
the pastorship of her late husband, and had received peculiar at- 
tention from him when quite a child, which gave a most happy di- 
rection to her studies and the most graceful refinement to her tastes 
and manners. She had not seen the widow for some years, and 
now she was reviewing, by her conversation, some very precious 
years in the life of her hostess. When she heard the cry of Ruth, 

“ Reuben’s coming !” she darted to the window at the end of the 
room, and looked out, expecting to see the round and rosy-faced 
boy she remembered, and whom she had not seen since his six- 
teenth year. She made no calculation about the change which 
more than a half dozen years must produce, and therefore when 
Ruth came tripping up the path with her brother, she looked be- 
yond for the presence of another male form. 

Ruth and Reuben met as such relatives should mect, with a de- 
light for each other’s presence as though it was the best of luxu- 
ries, and as she walked by his side with her arm in his, one would 


be apt to imagine that not nature but affection had drawn them to 
each other. Ruth darted her face down so as to gaze up into the 
eyes of her brother, and then she threw her head back again, with 
her light curls swinging to the ‘music of her laughter, to be suc- 
ceeded almost instantly by somé.grave question, which gave to her 
eyes not only the look of seriousness, but almost the promise of 
tears. 

“But how is it, Reu, that you came out with our ‘ aristocratic’ 
neighbor ?” asked Ruth of her brother. 

“ By a polite invitation when I was walking on the turnpike,” 
quietly responded Reuben. 

“ You don’t say !” exclaimed Ruth ; “he ask you to ride when 
he saw you walking in the dust!” 

“ Yes, and very kindly, too,” said Reuben; “and what is most 
to be thought of, sister, I didn’t know it was him when I accepted, 
and the blood flushed hotly to my cheek when I stepped up in his 
wagon and found who it was that had invited me to ride.”’ 

“No wonder, Reu; and I don’t see how you dared to take the 
seat when you found who it was,” said Ruth. 

“I got courage, sister, by the sudden thought, that all I had 
felt about him was only imagination, and all I knew was this kind 
invitation, and I have found him a most genial man, who has in- 
vited me to be free in going to town or in coming here with him. 
What do you think of that, Ruth ?” said Reuben, as he playfully 
pinched her chin and kissed her, as though paying in that way for 
his ride. 

“ Think of it ?” exclaimed Ruth, “ why, I think it is right good, 
and I shall not be afraid to meet him, as I have been. I have al- 
ways thought him so aristocratic that he’s never got a fair look at 
me yet, and h: wouldn’t know me anywhere.” 

As Ruth said this, she and her brother reached the house near 
enough to send a salutation to the mother at the window, and al 
so to give Reuben a glimpse of the visitor there. He had notime 
to ask questions ere he was introduced, with no little sisterly pride, 
by Ruth, to Miss Arnold, as “ My brother Reu.” 

After tea, which was served quite early, the good mother told 
the “ young folks ”’ they had better take a little walk, it was such 
a pleasant evening ; and Reuben went out with his sister and their 
guest. The path they took led them round to the brow of a hill, 
from which the view of the sunset skies was most gorgeously 
beautiful. 

“ How profane,” said Reuben, “it has always seemed to me for 
enthusiasts to talk of a sunset view as ‘one of Claude’s sunsets,’ 
recalling rather a picture, than what inspired the painter to use 
his colors so gloriously.” . 

“Such persons,” said Miss Arnold, “only confess that to the 
artist they owe all their attention to nature—the picture drew them 
to the reality.” 

“Yes, as some folks fall in love with a miniature, and that 
makes them look after, the original,” responded Ruth. 

Just then Arthur Hadley came up the hill on horseback, and see- 
ing Reuben, he paused and saluted him most cordially. Reuben 
introduced his sister and Miss Arnold to Mr. Hadley ; but, in the 
hurry of the act, the names were completely transposed to the ear 
of Arthur, so that when he left, after some pleasant conversation 
on the fineness of that autumn evening, Miss Arnold was Reu- 
ben’s sister, and Ruth was Miss Arnold, while he was wishing 
most cordially that it could be the other way. 

“My!” said Arthur to himself, “if that girl was only Elford’s 
sister, I should think the fates were making this a great day for 
me, and I should be happily superstitious. I like her amazingly!” 

Ruth had indeed appeared in all her wealth of feeling, for the 
glow of pleasure with which she had heard of the kindness and 
cordiality of her “aristocratic ”’ neighbor, was still in her heart, 
and her salutation when introduced to Arthur had more of gen- 
uine heartiness in it than she was aware of; but Miss Arnold was 
under constraint, as she had not recovered from the surprise 
of seeing a dignified man where she expected to meet the frolic- 
some lad with whom she had botanized so many Saturday after- 
noons, and with whom, ere they dissected the flowers to analyze 
them, she had played “lovers,” who “tell in a garland their loves 
and cares.” 

Returned to the cottage, they rejoined the mother to spend one 
of those evenings which so happily renew the youth of the aged 
and impart the most healthful pleasure to the young. It had not 
ended before Reuben found means to recur with peculiar meaning 
to some of the incidents of youth, and the playful promises in 
which, in those years, he and his schoolmate had indulged. The 
afternoon had commenced with “‘ Miss Arnold” and “ Mr. Elford,”’ 
but the evening closed with “Julia” and “ Reu.” 


The next day was a holiday to Reuben, and he was busy in 
making it a day of enjoyment to his relatives and friend. When 
about to saunter forth fora ramble with Ruth and Julia, he re- 
ceived a note from Arthur Hadley inviting him to a gunning ex- 
cursion, but he returned an answer speaking of his engagement to 
go with the ladies, and inviting Arthur to join them in an excur- 
sion to “ The Grotto,” a romantic spot in the neighborhood. The 
delay thus occasioned gave Ruth an opportunity of calling Julia 
aside, as she saw her brother going over towards the mansion ex- 
pecting to meet Arthur. 

“ Stop here, Jule,” cried Ruth to her friend; “I’ve something 
to show you.” 

“What is it? I want to fix my herbarium a little.” 

“© let that go—you wont use it to-day. See here, I’ve found 
something,” said Ruth. 

“T should think it was a lover, you seem so glad,” laughingly 
replied Julia, as she went where Ruth was. 

“ And perhaps it has something to do with a lover—though not 
mine,” archly said Ruth, as she held up a miniature. ‘Come 
and see if you know who this is.” 


- 
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How strangely the blood forsook the face of Julia as she recog- 
nized in that miniature herself, taken when a school girl by one of 
her mates who had a genius for drawing and painting, and who 
since had become famous for her paintings. On the back of the 
case was simply “‘ May Day, 1834 ;” and how vividly came back the 
scenes of that merry time, and how much more of meaning was 
now found to be in the acts of her chief gallant on that occasion. 

“ Jule, I never saw that picture before, and Reu seems to have 
grown careless of the. shadow the moment he has found the sub- 
stance,” said Ruth. 

“Poh, Ruth, you are trying to make too much out of a slight 
thing,” said Julia, ‘‘ This may have turned up last night or this 
morning, while Reuben was looking over some old things.” 

“ That can’t be, because Reu hadn’t any old things here. He 
had all his things in the city, and if he had this miniature at all, 
he wore it on his person. Where do you think I found it?” ex- 
ultingly asked Ruth, as though she had got the closing argument. 

“T’m sure I can’t tell,” answered Julia, in a tone that told how 
busy she was thinking on the incident. 

“Well, Jule, I found it under his pillow,” said Ruth; “ and if 
he did find it among any old things, the old things were those of 
the memory of the heart. He thought enough of it, any how, to 
put it where he could dream on it for good luck.” 

“ He’d better had some bride’s cake for that purpose,” laugh- 
ingly replied Julia. 

“ Perhaps he thinks it will bring him that in good time; and I 
hope it will,” said Ruth, as she flung herself on the neck of Julia, 
and kissed her most sisterly. 

“Girls,” cried the pleasant voice of Widow Elford, “come 
down. Reu’s coming !” 

A glance out of the end window showed to Ruth and Julia the 
approach of Reuben and Arthur, and they prepared to meet them. 

Arthur had taken occasion to inquire somewhat of the residence 
of Miss Arnold, and found that he was familiar with the chief 

points of attraction in her town and vicinity, having spent a por- 
tion of one summer there a few years before. When they rejoined 
the ladies, Reuben gave his sister to the special care of Arthur ; 
_ but Arthur thought she was the guest, Miss Arnold, and he ad- 
mired the brother’s partiality that kept to the sister’s side, espe- 
cially as he was just suited with the companion apportioned to 
him for the day. 

That day was spent as a rich festival day; and Arthur talked of 
many a fine point in the scenery around the home of Miss Arnold. 
Ruth readily kept up the conversation, without the least thought 
that her gallant had made any mistake as to her name, for though 
he had several times used the name, “‘ Miss Arnold,’’ she supposed 
it a mere slip of the tongue. Ruth was familiar with the points of 
rural beauty to which Arthur referred, where her guest resided, 
for amid them had been the happy home of her girlhood, and thus 
the illusion was perfected by which her sisterly relation to Reuben 
was hidden from Arthur. 

Thinking that, as she was the guest of the Elfords, she might 
soon be away, Arthur made the most of the occasion; and never 
did two natures secm more instantly congenial and to commingle 
in tastes and partialities, though he found in his companion a per- 
son of nice analysis and clearness of description, when treating of 
points of beauty in a remembered or present landscape, far beyond 
his own, and most charming to receive. But there was one thing 
that day which rather puzzled him, and that was, he could not ac- 
count for the completeness with which “Miss Arnold” was given 
up to him, nor for some of the forms of fondness and deference 
which he witnessed in those ho thought were brother and sister. 
He had never had a sister, and he thought to himself, “I suppose 
if I had such a sister, I should be the same; for in nothing have I 
envied some of my acquaintances more than in possessing so dear 
a relative, refining their characters, and adding to the attractions 
of home.” 

“You seem to be very thoughtful, Mr. Hadley,” said Ruth, as 
they stood by a large oak on the bank of a beautiful brook that 
went gurgling on through a meadow down to the river, where a 
lovely picture was presented to the eye of the beholder. “ Does 
this landscape recall anything melancholy to your mind; for 
sometimes the loveliest scenes are sorrowful by reason of some 
sad experience—the absence of those who made this world the 
feast it was ?” 

“No, I was thinking of the happy fate of Mr. Elford, to be 
blessed with a sister to whom he’s so attached. I never had such 
a relation,” answered Arthur. 

“ Reuben is a dear brother,” said Ruth; “and never was a son 
more faithful to a mother than he has been—answering every duty 
with the utmost tenderness.” , 

“T do not doubt it,” answered Arthur; “and I have always 
found in all my observation of the character of my acquaintance, 
that a sister has a wonderful power in softening our harsher na- 
ture, and winning man to a gentleness he otherwise nevor would 
know. I think a lady would be wise in choosing to fall in love 
only with some one who has known the sweet influence of sisterly 
affection.” 

“That’s not commending yourself, Mr. Hadley,” laughingly 
replied Ruth. 

“TI did not think of that; my remark was perfectly disinter- 
ested,” answered Arthur. 

“Perhaps the disinterestedness would make up for the absence 
of sisterly influences,” archly replied his companion. 

“That may be; but ladies are slow to allow disinterestedness 
when the object is so plainly selfish, as where a lover would gain 
a lady’s heart,” said Arthur. é 

“O, Mr. Hadley, that’s not selfishness; it is give and take,” 
said Ruth. 

“But do you think it would be as easy to give as to take, when. 


there’s such a danger that there may be no chance to take ?” said 
Arthur, looking Ruth in the eye more meaningly than he had yet 
done. 

“T can’t say, sir, as all the privilege of we ladies is to take—it 
would not do for us to try the giving,” answered Ruth. 

“But you don’t seem to use the privilege of your sex now; 
you don’t take,” said Arthur. 

She did take. The hand, from which listlessly a flower had 
fallen, was clasped by the warm pressure of Arthur; and he now 
felt that though he had not known a sister’s love, an affection was 
given him that would be more than that. 

As Ruth and Arthur looked up at the sound of footsteps amid 
the dry leaves, they saw Reuben and Julia approaching for a re- 
turn homeward. All the vows of early youth had been renewed, 
and the climax had been reached quite speedily by aid of the min- 
iature which Julia had drawn forth when they were in eager con- 
versation, she asking him as she showed it, if he thought she had 
Jaded any ?” 

It was amusing to see how, at the sight of this miniature, Reu- 
ben struck his hand upon his breast, as though doubtful whether 
the daily companion of years could possibly be away from its 
nest. But there it was, and it made him tell the story of the 
dreams of years—how he was frightened from the hope of ever 
winning her because of her social position and his poverty; and 
how his only star of promise, urging him on in business life, was 
the memory of boyhood affection, with the hope that it might have 
something of joyful prophecy. The approaching sunset was wel- 
come to them, for they wished now to choose their star of love 
and faithfulness. 

When the path was taken that led direct to the white cottage, 
Arthur permitted his friend to get somewhat in advance of him, 
and, unnoticed by Reuben, he took the avenue to his mother’s 
mansion. When he approached the house, with Ruth leaning on 
his arm, the last rays of the setting sun were shining into the spa- 
cious and elegant room where his widowed mother was sitting. 
A turn in the avenue leading to the mansion brought that apart- 
ment full in view, as the sun streamed in and filled out the per- 
spective most grandly. Pausing a moment in an arbor where a 
flower was blooming, which was a novelty to Ruth, she chanced 
to gaze up the walk, and saw the gorgeous room where Mrs. Had- 
ley sat, when suddenly a consciousness came over her of the broad 
contrast between herself and that family in social position. Thus 
far through the day a perfect unity of taste and feeling had swept 
away all memory of artificial distinctions ; but now, as she gazed 
into the elegant apartment, and saw Mrs. Hadley there, her old 
impressions of the “ aristocracy ”’ of the family came over her with 
a sickening sensation. Her first thought was to dart away and 
rush to the cottage, but she was restrained from this by maidenly 
delicacy, and she stood abstracted from everything around by the 
intensity of her emotions, till she so trembled as to frighten Ar- 
thur, who exclaimed : 

“Miss Arnold—Ruth, are you fainting ?” 

“No, no ; but why have you called me ‘ Miss Arnold’ so many 
times to-day? Have you ever known her before ?” asked Ruth. 

“ Called you Miss Arnold !—and is not that your name, Ruth ?” 
cried Arthur, amazed. 

“No, I am Reuben’s sister. Miss Arnold is now his betrothed, 
whom he has loved from early boyhood,” she replied. “I fear I 
have seemed different to you than Arthur’s sister would have 
seemed,” falteringly added Ruth, turning away her face, and lay- 
ing a finger on her lip as though she feared to speak all she felt at 
that moment. ° 

“Never fear that my mistake of name is any mistake of the 
heart,” answered Arthur. “I am delighted to find that Arthur’s 
sister is just the one I wished she was, when I first met you.” 

“But do excuse me from meeting your mother to-night,” said 
Ruth, trembling with the strange experience through which she 
was passing. 

Immediately Arthur took her hand, and drawing her arm within 
his, walked round to the little path by the woodland towards the 
cottage, which he entered when it was reached by them. Reuben 
and Julia had not arrived, and Arthur had a fine opportunity of 
conversing with Widow Elford, and convincing Ruth that no ideas 
of social position entered into any of the questions of the heart 
with him. He was delighted to find that his mother and the 
Widow Elford had become acquainted, though Ruth had always 
shrunk away from meeting Mrs. Hadley, in her great fear of “the 
aristocracy.” 

Arthur passed out of the cottage with a thousand thoughts of 
the sweet peace imaged there ; and when Ruth parted from him at 
the wicker gate leading to the woodland path, the plain gold ring 
which she had worn was on the smallest finger of Arthur’s left 
hand, and in its place glittered a radiant jewel never seen on 
Rath’s hand before. 

The next day Reuben sped to town with Arthur, and they now 
felt themselves brothers indeed—exchanging in the freest manner 
their experience, their hopes and affections. Arthur nobly proffer- 
ed Reuben any assistance in his power, and proposed a change of 
business as soon as it could be brought about to the acceptance of 
Reuben’s present employers. 

Reuben went to his labors in the counting-room with a lighter 
heart than ever before, so clear was now the prospect before him 
of a speedier accomplishment of the end to which affection had 
ever been directing his ambition. 

The city lost more of its attractions now to Arthur, and dili- 
gently did he pursue the aims of a true love, only baffled in one 
thing, and that was, he could not yet induce Ruth to visit his 
mother. It was a beautiful hour, when, by some remark which 
Ruth dropped, he discovered she thought his mother was absent, 
when he knew she was at home; and conscious of the warm wel- 


come his mother would give Rath, he took advantage of this mis- 
take to draw her to the mansion. They entered, and with the 
plea that he wished to show her a favorite picture, he opened a 
door where his mother sat fronting the entrance, and Ruth could 
not now be concealed. She had, therefore, to enter; and could a 
true artist have gazed in upon the scene, he would have seen a 
tableau worthy of being transferred by genius to the canvass. Mrs. 
Hadley sat in an almost regal chair, where the appointments of 
the room were of the utmost elegance, while her costume, though 
rich, was in the simplest taste. A smile of great motherly sweet- 
ness at once assured Ruth that there was no “aristocracy ” here, 
and beautiful was the sight while Arthur leaned on his mother’s 
chair with his right hand, from which hung his broad-brimmed 
hat, while with his left he still held to the right hand of Ruth, as 
he presented her to his mother. The good mother took Ruth’s 
left hand between her own palms, and looking up into Ruth’s pale 
face, said : “ Arthur has told me all—bless thee, daughter Ruth.” 

Ruth fell at her feet, and bowed her head as for the benediction 
of a saintly power; but Arthur raised her from the floor, folded 
her left arm about his neck, and clasping her right hand, whisper- 
ed some words which gave peace to the agitated breast of the 
almost bewildered girl. 

Months passed, and when the early autumn was again approach- 
ing, Ruth was in her home at the mansion, presiding with a grace 
that showed how all the happiness of the cottage may be united 
with the wealth of the gorgeous mansion. The white cottage was 
still her mother’s home, where also a widowed sister of that 
mother was an inmate, and Ruth was always mindful of every 
attention which filial love could bestow. Reuben was as faithful 
as ever, though his recent improvement in business enabled him 
often to go to the old scenes of his father’s labors, to renew the 
remembrances of the past, with Julia to help him. A merry com- 
pany went one day with him from the mansion and the cottage, 
and when they returned, he led a bride with him for his city home 
—a home where, amid the sweetest enjoyments and all the means 
of rational life, he is ever most happy to go back to the past in 
conversation with Julia, Ruth and Arthur, exulting that both he 
and his friend were satisfied, when Arthur discovered who was, 
and who was not Reuben’s sister. And now, when it is my privi- 
lege to go from the city to my friend’s residence, the white cot- 
tage, as I see it from the mansion, is as the chapel to the church, 
where in both the worship is equally pure, earnest and sincere. 


[G +h 


d for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.) 


NOVEMBER TWELFTH. 
1775.—Montreal entered by the Americans, under General 
Montgomery. 
1805.—Austrians defeated by the French at Tagliamento. 
1836.—Charles X., ex-king of France, died at Goritz. 
~1844.—Unsuccessful revolt in Spain, headed by Martin Zurband. 
1848.—Revolt of the Burgher guard at Berlin. 


NOVEMBER THIRTEENTH. 
1788.—Commencement of the seven weeks’ “ Thames frost.” 
1805.—Ney defeated the Austrians at Neustarch. 
1820.—Hurricane on the coast of Brazil. 
1838.—Unsuccessful attempt to take Prescott, Canada. 
1839.—Cardinal Fesch, uncle of Napoleon, died at Rome. 


NOVEMBER FOURTEENTH. 
1805.—Napoleon, after many victories, entered Vienna. 
1808.—Sir John Moore’s army reach Salamanca, Spain. 
1832.—Charles Carroll, last surviving signer of the Declara- 
tion, died, aged 96. 
1840.—Commercial treaty signed between England and Texas. 
1846.—Commodore Connor took possession of Tampico. 


NOVEMBER FIFTEENTH. 
1787.—Richard Henry Dana born at Cambridge, Mass. 
1794.—Rev. Dr. Witherspoon, signer of Declaration, died, 

aged 72. 
1796.—Napoleon’s favorite victory at Arcola. 
1813.—Holland threw off the yoke of Napoleon. 

1846.—U. S. sloop-of-war Boston wrecked at Bahamas. 
1849.—Funeral honors at New York to Worth, Duncan and 

Gates. 

NOVEMBER SIXTEENTH. 

1272.—Edward I. expelled the Jews from Great Britain. 
1776.—Fort Washington captured by the British. 
1800.—Napoleon defeated the Russians at Holtabrums. 
1838.—Canadian insurgents captured at Prescott. 
1839.—John Lander, the African discoverer, died, aged 33. 

NOVEMBER SEVENTEENTH. 
1558.—“ Bloody ” Queen Mary of England died, aged 43. 
1793.—Prussians defeated at Bliescastel by the French under 

Hoche. 
1840.—Large fire at Canajoharie, N. Y. 
1848.—The pope acceded to the demands of the revolutionists. 

NOVEMBER EIGHTEENTH. 
1804.—Gen. Philip Schuyler died at Albany, aged 71. 
1816.—Disastrous earthquake in Calabria and Sicily. 
1839.—Fatal explosion of the “ Wilmington,” on the Missisip- 
pi river. 
1848.—Great dam at Hadley Fa)’: carried away. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPAN ION. 


INDIAN LIFE. 


Nothing dashes so 


effectually one’s ro- 
mantic notions of In- 
dian life as the details 
of it, seen in the tent 
or wigwam—the total 
absence of those minor 
proprieties which we 


cannot separate from 
any tolerable condition 
of existence. The In- 
dian seems not to have 
a trace of the bump of 
order—every thing 
within the poetic wig- 
wam is @ or in 
confusion. Itissmoky, 
in cool weather at least; 
the ashes lie about the 
centre; the earthen 
— is cold or damp ; 
pooses sprawl 
and shout the 
ground; the dogs 
snarl and fight in 
corners; utensils, 
blankets, weapons, lie 
anywhere or every- 
where; certain (we 
had supposed civiliz- 
ed) vermin infest ev- 
erything, carrying un- 
disputed sway by day 
as well as by night, to 
the terror of civilized 
visitors. ‘The Indian 
dogs are almost as nu- 
merous as the Indians 
themselves, and a more 
wolfish race of brutes 
you never saw. They 
are long, lank, scraw- 
ny, cowardly-looking 
creatures. ‘They ap- 
starved and chopfallen, and consciously mean for being found 
Lapaut of the bounds of civilization. And r brutes! they 
have a hard enough fate of it; there are no superfluous amounts 
of offal from the Indian tables for them, except occasionally after 
a successful hunt, when they are literally meagre and ravenous for 
food. Our camp was alive with them ; there was a sort of Indian 
beadle or sexton, whose chief duty it was to keep them off from 
the seats of the congregation in time of public service; at every 
interval in the sounds of worship, by night or day, their wolfish 
concerts could be heard ringing through the forests; and when a 
well-picked bone kappened to be thrown by an Indian to one of 


THE BATTLE-FIELD OF WATERLOO. 


them, it turned a large section of the camp into a canine battle- 
ground, and set the woods resounding with howls. Cleanliness is 
almost an unknown idea among Indians, except in the most thor- 
oughly reclaimed Christian families. My friend F., who had 
known them for years, insisted in the outset upon our taking some 
hard provisions with us, affirming that it would not be possible 
to stomach their cookery, if we should happen to need it. We 
had hardly walked around the camp once before the propriety of 
his suggestion became irrefragable ; and the next morning, when 
the squaws, nearly every one of them with a pappoose on her back, 
marched in the procession around the camp to take leave of us, 


we had full demonstra- 
tions of Indian notions 
of cleanliness. Among 
all the children there 


their mothers with un- 
isticated aborigi- 
faces and heads.— 
Editor of National 
Magazine. 


LILAC ENCLOSURE. 
The Closerie des Lilas 
(Lilac Enclosure), is 
the pretty — of a 
v tt ic gar- 
den in Paris, near the 
Observatory and the 
Val de Grace, not far 
from the spot where 
Marshal Ney fell. It 
derives its name from 
the lilac trees with 
which it is decorated. 
It is also filled with 
other trees and shrubs. 
In the centre rises a 
rich and airy hall of 
Moorish itecture, 
the designs being taken 
from portions of the 
ace of the Alham- 

, the residence of 
the Moorish kings of 
Granada. Spring 
smiles here at all sea- 
sons of the year, for 
youth brings here its 
gayety and song. All 

sorts of tobacco are smoked here in all sorts of pipes ; all sorts of 
refreshments are partaken of with an appetite that gives zest to 
everything, and all sorts of dances are danced which the ingenuity 
and agility of the grisettes and students of the Latin quarter can 
compass. It is sometimes called Bullier’s garden, after the pro- 
prietor. As it was a favorite haunt of the poet Beranger, nothing 
is wanted to its glory. It is represented in the engraving as it ap- 
pears on a fine spring day, full of company engaged in conversa- 
tion, dancing or promenading. Ladies, gentlemen, artists, stu- 
dents, officers, grisettes, waiters, musicians, are here grouped to- 
gether with infinite art, the whole presenting an animated scene. 


LILAS——LILAC ENCLOSUBE——AT PARIS 
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+ 


THE POETRY OF CORN, 

Corn has been highly honored by the frequent mention made 
of it in the Scriptures. It has been used for many beautiful 
similes. Our Lord has adopted it in his teaching, to illustrate the 
progress of the gospel, and the separation of the evil from the 
just in the spiritual harvest, at the end of the world, when the 
tares are (allegorically) gathered out from the wheat, arid when 
angels are the reapers. It has also been taken as a beautiful type 
of burial and resurrection—and a close type it is. How wholly is 
the seed wheat divested of all its integuments, before it is com- 
mitted to the earth, as man is utterly stripped of all he possessed 
when he is laid in the grave. The earth is pressed down over 
both, in hope, and they are left buried till they shall quicken and 
rise again in a future spring; and the corn is not as a vain flower 
—it is full of the riches of great mercy. 


“+ 


Mvsicat Epucation Society.—The members of this flour- 
ishing association were agreeably surprised, on the evening of the 
rehearsal, lately, by the reception of a handsome donation from 
William F. Goodwin, Esq., late president of the society, consist- 
ing of one hundred and forty copies of “Handel’s Oratorio of the 
Messiah.” The donation was accompanied by a note, in which 
he expressed his continued interest in the welfare of the society. 


Mixvte Descrirtion.—In Mr. Patmore’s book he describes 
“ Gore House ” with wonderful minuteness ; and assures the reader 
that Lady Blessington’s bed rested on the backs of two exquisitely 
carved silver swans, every feather being carved in high relief. 


“ LEAVES FROM THE Taree Icprasri.”—Jewett & Co. have 
just issued a work thus entitled, from the pen of Martha Russell. 
For sale everywhere. 


SPLINTERS. 


.++. Accompany of Chinese are on their way from San Fran- 
cisco to Utah, having been converted to Mormonism. 
.++. Santa Anna’s hostility to the Americans is ‘ considered,” 
by the London Times, to be “‘ the greatest joke of the age!” 
+++ The ‘total value of oysters annually sold in New York is 
set down at between five and six millions of dollars. 
-++. The crop of corn throughout the States of Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Texas, is said to be remarkably large. 
-++. Great men must go and meet truth, if they are desirous 
to know it; for none will carry it to them. 
.... A large number of Scotch emigrants, mostly girls, have 
lately arrived in this country to work in our factories. 
. It is stated that snow is three feet deep on the top of the 
White Mountains. It will soon cover the valleys. 
.-+., A census of Richmond, Virginia, has just been taken ; the 
entire population is put down at 32,389. 
--.< A magnetic observatory has been erected within the 
grounds of the Smithsonian Institute, Washington. 
..+. He that contends with natural aversions, doth the same 
as if he undertook to cure incurable diseases. 
William, Richards, one of the Mormon saints, lately de- 
conse i in Utah, leaves twenty widows emancipated by his death. 
. Itis surmised that England and France are at present organ- 
ising the re-establishment of an independent kingdom for Poland. 
-++. There are four handréd thousand species of known ani- 
mals ; and of these, man possesses dominion ovor forty-three. 
. Counsel and wisdom achieve more and 
A fact daily confirmed 
Hon. James K. Paulding recently completed hid boventy- 
fifth yee, and is hale ahd hearty. 


A letter from Leghorn. says Rossini is ill, and will pro- 
never recover his faculties. 


.++. Castle Garden, New York, has been converted into a grand 
amphitheatre for the display of equestrian performances. 
. One thousand families in the States of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio intend an early emigration to Kansas. 


... It is computed that there will be twenty-one thousand 


miles of railroad in the United States on the first of January next. 


TO OUR PATRONS, 

The undersigned, after ten years of unprecedented business 
success as a publisher—years of uninterrupted and agreeable asso- 
ciation with the reading public, and the army of subscribers whose 
names grace the list of ‘“‘ The Flag of our Union” and “ Gleason’s 
Pictorial ”—having realized an ample competency, fully commen- 
surate with his desires, now retires from business altogether. In 
doing this, he feels at a loss how to properly express himself. 
First, in what form to say farewell to those with whom he has 
held such long and pleasant intercourse ; and second, in what lan- 
guage to return his grateful acknowledgements for the unequalled 
patronage he has received, and the kind feelings which have ever 
been expressed towards him and these publications. 

He feels largely indebted to his brother publishers of the press 
throughout the country for the unanimous voice of approval with 
which it has greeted these journals from week to week, and hopes 
that the same success which he has himself realized, may be expe- 
rienced by each and all of them in their arduous and peculiar call- 
ing. It is highly gratifying to the undersigned, not only to leave 
the establishment and the papers in the height of success, but also 
to know that the whole business passes into the hands of one who 
is no stranger to its minutest detail—one who has been associated 
with himself in its guidance from the very commencement. 

In leaving the establishment in Mr. Ballou’s hands, who now 
becomes sole proprietor, the undersigned fully realizes that not 
the least portion of interest or value of the concern will be taken 
from it, but that the same excellence and liberality of management 
will characterize its progress as heretofore, embracing a series of 
brilliant plans designed to vastly beautify and improve the papers 
in the coming new volumes commencing on the first of January. 

With these few remarks the undersigned desires most cordially 
to bid farewell to one and all, and carnestly to recommend the 
establishment, and its well known new proprietor, to their kindest 
consideration. 

F. GLEASON. 


It will be seen by the above that Frepertck Gieason, Esq., 
publisher and proprietor of “ The Flag of our Union,” and “ Glea- 
son’s Pictorial,” has disposed of his busi ness, and entire interest 
in his publishing house, to the undersigned, to whom he has 
referred in complimentary terms, as to his long association with 
him in business. Our readers, however, cannot be told in minutiz 
of the years of pleasant and profitable association that have trans- 
pired between both parties, though they are here assured of the 
cordial and friendly feeling with which the present business 
arrangement is consummated. 

The titles and the same general characteristics of the papers 
will be continued, and no effort will be spared to enhance the 
value of both, as well as the Magazine, which is referred to in 
another column. Many new and popular features will be intro- 
duced, and the large patronage so long extended to these papers, 
shall be fully merited by increased worth and additional attrac- 
tions. M. M. BALLOU. 


> 


RUSSIAN DEFENCES IN THE CRIMEA. 

The Russian forces in the Crimea are put down by the Paris 
Moniteur at 70,000 men, including infantry, cavalry, artillery and 
Cossacks. ‘The number of guns at Sebastopol is 772; Fort Con- 
stantine, on the north side of the harbor, has 104, and Fort St. 
Nicholas, on the south side, 192. There are nine other forts and 
batteries. There were at the same time in harbor—two three- 
deckers, one of 130, and one of 120 guns; three two-deckers of 84 
guns each; three frigates, two corvettes, three brigs, two war 
steamers and two ships of the line not fitted. The number of 
ships has since been increased. This is force enough to give the 
allies a considerable amount of fighting before victory perches on 
their banners. 


Lamartine’s Turxery.—The first two volumes of Lamartine’s 
“History of Turkey” are out; the remaining four will soon 
follow. It was written too rapidly. The Turks are treated from 
the present French point of view too poetically and somewhat 

gracefully by Lamartine. 


Tue xew Licut Boat.—The new light boat, a representation 
of which we give in this number, which has been constructed for 
the Minot’s Ledge, was towed from the navy yard to her station 
a few days since. 

CotueGE nurnt.—The Howard College, situated at Marion, 
Ala., was entirely destroyed by fire a short time since, and twenty- 
two boys were seriously injured in their efforts to escape by jump- 


8 are 
miseellany spicy, and its pictures well executed.—Amenia Times. 


AGRICULTURAL.—There are seven thousand two bendeed and 
thirty-nine farms in Worcester county, Massachusetts. An agri- 
cultural county, truly. 


EGYPTIAN WHEAT. 

Mr. David Gilman, of Benton county, Missouri, has succeeded 
in raising wheat from the secds taken from a mummy supposed 
to be several thousand years old. The wheat grows in the form 
of a dark brown bunch of seed, somewhat resembling in appear- 
ance a cluster of tiny grapes, upon a sturdy stock eight feet in 
height. The husbandman who raised the original seed in Egypt, 
little thought as he threshed it from the straw, that its germ of 
life would continue for centuries after himself and his children 
had passed away from the scenes of earth ; that stately cities and 
powerful nations would rise and fall and rise again, before, in an- 
other land, thousands of miles distant from the plains of the 
pyramids and the sacred waters of the Nile, it would spring forth 
rejuvenated, from the fertile bosom of the earth, to air and light, 
and bring forth a harvest of a hundred fold. 


Tue Dirrerexce.—In ancient days the celebrated precept was 
“ Know thyself;” in modern times it has been supplanted by the 
far more fashionable maxim, ‘“ Know thy neighbor, and every- 
thing about him.” 


Emrcration.—Fifteen emigrant vessels arrived at New York, 
on Monday week, bringing 5675 emigrants. On Sunday 5629 
arrived, making a total of 11,304 in two days. 


MARRIAGES. 


Benen ty ae Mr. Stowe, Capt. Edward H. Pomeroy to Miss Elizabeth 
urph 


B. Murphy. 
By Kev. Mr. Dexter, Mr. Edward H. Dunnels to Miss Louisa Bliss. 
By Kev. Mr. Ed Mr. Sol G. Hilborn to Miss Kachel A. Bowden. 
By Rev. Mr. 8 , Mr. 8 1S. Sh to Mrs. Sarah P. Goodwin. 


By Rev. Dr. Caldicot, Mr. Henry E. Eastman, “of New Hampshire, to Miss 
Emelir e A. Hall. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Dr. Caldicot, Mr. Reuben W. Reed, of Lexington, 
to Miss Georgiana A. Ferrin. 

oan _— by Rev. Mr. Stone, Mr. James Lawson to Miss Lucinda Arm- 


by Rev. Mr. Eaton, Mr. Rdward Thurlow to Miss Lueretia Hutch- 
ins, both of Newbury port. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Sir. Howe, Mr. William N. Temple to Miss Susanna F. 
Jewett. 
cgit Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Reed, Mr. George W. Griffin to Miss Harriet 

hi 


At Easton, by Rev. Mr. Shelden, son of the nt a Rev. Dr. Lather 
Shelden, aged 70 years, to Miss Elizabeth Keith, aged 35. 

At Pall Kiver, by Rev. Mr. Thurston, Mr. Howland Mason to Miss Mary K. 
Vinnieum, both of Warren. KR. [. 

At South Dartmouth, Mr. Silas Kirby, of Westport, to Miss Mary A. Gifford. 

At North Adams, by Rev. Mr. Sanford, Mr. Edwin D. Childs to Miss Almira 


Corbett 
"4 Portland, Me., by Rev. Mr. Pratt, Mr. William H. Dyer to Miss Catharine 
. Wall. 


DEATHS. 


In this city. Mr. Samuel B. Topliff, 24; Miss Elizabeth M. Hill, 75; Mrs. 
Maria McEvena, 45; Mrs. Sarah Davis Cutler, 41; Capt. Elisha Howes, 76; 
Mr. John Sargent Tremere, 33; Miss Annie Scollay Curtis, 16, Mra. Ann 
Maria, wife of Mr. J. H. Kiley; Mr. Joseph Mason, formerly of Gloucester, 57; 
Miss Nancy Nash; Miss Ellen M. Houghton. 22. 

At Dorchester. Mr. oho Beman, 51; Mr. Enoch Train, Jr. 21. 

At Newton, Mrs. Judith C.. widow of the late John Binne: Esq., 68. 

At Lynn, Miss Eliz Elvira Munro, 24; Mr. Ammi Tufts. ufts, Si. 

At West Danvers, Miss Polly Sheldon, 66. 

At Salem, Mrs. Mary E., wife of John Ball, es City Missionary, 58. 

At Lawrence, Miss Susan Louisa Stevens, 25. 

At Marblehead, Mrs. Mary I., widow of the late Francis Blackler, Esq., 61. 

At Gloucester, Mr. Edward Sargent, 24. 

At Taunton, Mr. Cyrus A. Luther. 23; Mr. Raymond O'Connor, 87. 

At Longmeadow, Dr. Erastus Beach, of Sandisfield, 79. 

At Chicopee. Widow Cecilia Hill, 68. 

At New Bedford, Mr. Sylvanus Lovell, 54; Mr. William G. Cross, 38. 

At Foxboro’, Mrs. Laura Ann, wife of Mr. Bryant Wilbur, 29, 

At Worcester, Mr. George L. Parker, 29; Mr. Peter Rich, 93. 

At Northboro’, Mr. Winthrop Allen Hunt, 27; ; Capt. Curtis Howes, 64. 

At Nantucket, Miss Isabella H. Thompson, 27. 

At Lebanon, N.H., Mr. 8. Sumner Baker, 31. 

At Moultenboro’, N. H., Nathan Morse, Esq., 

At Portland, Me., Mr. William Barbour, 58; Miss Merrybee Littlefield, 25. 

At Bath, Me., Gen. James McLellan, 77. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of the paper is to present, in the most elegant and available 
form, a weekly literary melange of notable events mon the day. Its columns 
are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with 
wit and humor. Each paper is , 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable objects, 
current events in all parts of the. world, and of men and manners, altogether 
making a paper entirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, ofall buildings of 
note in the eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal ships and 
steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine pt pm urate portraits 
of every noted character in the world, both male and female. Sketches of 
beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens 

from the animal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, presenting in its 
mechanical execution an elegant specimen of art. The size of the paper is 
fifteen hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving a greatamount of reading 
matter and illustrations—a mammoth byl paper of sixteen octavo pages. 


Each six months will make a volume of 416 pages, with t one thousand 
engravings. 
TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
4 
“ “ “ 


of ov oun Unton, and one copy of Gizason’s Picto- 
BusL, when taken together by one person, one year, for $4 00. 


(> No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 


The Compaxton may be obtained at of 
the depots throughout the country, and of newsmen, at cinema gen 


every Saswanar, tg 
F. GLEASON, 
Comnzr or AND Stazers, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS, 


8. FRENCH, 121 Nassau Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chsstnut Street, Philadel 
HENRY TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore 


r ut st. 
THOMAS LUNN, 46 Exchange Place, New Orleans. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
MY HEART KEEPS WATCH. 


BY BVELINA M. F. BENJAMIN. 


Heaven keep thee happy, though we ne’er again may meet, 

Though thy smile ne’er comes to cheer me, as I tread life’s crowded street ; 
But though fairest ones are near thee, and bright eyes brightly shine, 

Let not their witchery cheat me of the love that should be mine. 


Night with her star-gemmed mantle, noon with golden glory bright, 
Morn with dewy ringlets waving, and a robe of rosy light, 

Shall come; but come to bring, love, sweet memories to me, 

And my heart, where’er thou stayest, will aye keep watch for thee. 


And thou! will memory’s watchman a faithful vigil keep, 

O’er the heart to me more precious than the pearls in ocean’s deep? 
Or will another win thee, and thy faith, like sunbeams flee? 

But, loving or forgetting, my heart keeps watch for thee. 


41> 
4 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 


ELDORADO. 
No. X. 


BY THOMAS BULFINOE. 


MADAME GODIN’S VOYAGE, CONTINUED. 


Te unfortunate travellers had now but the choice of two des- 
perate expedients, either to wait where they were the termination 
of their wretched existence, or try the almost impossible task of 
penetrating along the banks of the river, through the unbroken 
forest, till they might reach Andoas. They chose the latter, but 
first made their way back to their lately forsaken hut to take what 
little provisions they had there left. Having sccomplished this, 
they set out on their most painful and dangerous journey. They 
observed when they followed the shore of the river that its wind- 
ings lengthened their way. To avoid this, they endeavored, with- 
out leaving the course of the river, to keep a straight course. 
By this means they lost themselves in the entangled forest, and 
every exertion to find their way was ineffectual. Their clothes 
were torn to shreds, and hung dangling from their limbs, their 
bodies were sadly wounded, by thorns and briers, and as the 
scanty provision of food was almost gone, nothing seemed to 
await them but to sustain their wretched existence with wild fruit, 
seeds and buds of the palm trees. 

At last they sunk under their unintermitted labor. Wearied 
with the hardships of such travel, torn and bleeding in every part 
of their bodies, and distracted with hunger, terror and apprehen- 
sions, they lost the small remnant of their energy, and could do 
no more. They sat down, and had no power to rise again. In 
three or four days one after another died at this stage of their 
journey. Madame Godin lay for the space of twenty-four hours 
by the side of her exhausted and helpless brothers and compan- 
ions ; she felt herself benumbed, stupefied, senseless, yet at the 
same time tormented by burning thirst. At last, Providence, on 
whom she relied, gave her courage and strength to rouse herself 
and seek for a rescue, which was in store for her, though she knew 
not where to look for it. 

Around lay the dead bodies of her brothers and her other com- 
panions, a sight which at another time would have broken her 
heart! She was almost naked. The scanty remnants of her 
clothing were so torn by the thorns as to be almost useless. She 
cut the shoes from her dead brothers’ feet, bound the soles under 
her own, and plunged again into the thicket in search of some- 
thing to allay her raging hunger and thirst. Terror, at seeing 
herself so left alone in such a fearful wilderness, deserted by all 
the world, and apprehension of a dreadful death constantly hov- 
ering before her eyes, made such an impression upon her that her 
hair turned gray. 

It was not till the second day after she had resumed her wan- 
dering, that she found water, and a little while after some wild 
fruit, and a few eggs of birds. But her throat was so contracted 
by long fasting that she could hardly swallow. These served to 
keep life in her frame. 

Eight long days she wandered in this manner hopelessly, and 
strove to sustain her wretched existence. If one should read in 
a work of fiction anything equal to it, he would charge the author 
with exaggeration and violation of probability. But it is history ; 
and however incredible her story may sound, it is rigidly con- 
formed to the truth in all its circumstances, as it was afterwards 
taken down from the mouth of Madame Godin herself. 

On the eighth day of her hopeless wandering, the hapless lady 
reached the banks of the Bobonosa, a stream which flows into the 
Amazon. At the break of day she heard at a little distance a 
noise, and was alarmed at it. She would have fied, but at once re- 
flected that nothing worse than her present circumstances could 
happen to her. She took courage, and went towards the place 
whence the sound proceeded. And here she found two Indians, 
who were occupied in shoving their boat into the water. 

Madame Godin approached, and was kindly received by them. 
She conveyed to them her wish to be conveyed to Andoas, and 
the good savages consented to carry her thither in their boat. 
They did so, and now behold her arrived at that place which the 
base and infamous treachery of Mr. R. was the only cause of her 
not having reached long ago. This base fellow had with unfeel- 
ing cruelty thrown to the winds his promise to procure them a 
boat, and had gone on business of his own to Omaguas, a Span- 
ish mission station, without in the least troubling himself about 
his pledged word, and the rescue of the unfortunates left behind. 
The honest negro was more true to duty, though he was born and 
bred # heathen, and the other a Christian. What a contrast! 

While the civilized and polished Frenchman unfeelingly went 


away and left his benefactress and her companions to languish in 
the depths of misery, the sable heathen céased not his exertions 
till he had procured two Indians to go up the river with him and 
bring away his deserted mistress and her companions. But most 
unfortunately he did not reach the hut where he had left them be- 
fore they had carried into execution the unlucky determination to 
leave the hut and seek their way through the wilderness. So he 
had the pain of failing to find her on his arrival. 

Even then the faithful creature did not feel as if all was done. 
He with his Indian companions followed the traces of the party 
till he came to the place where the bodies of the perished adven- 
turers lay, which were already so decayed that he could not dis- 
tinguish one from the other. This pitiable sight led him to con- 
clude that none of the company could have escaped death. He 
returned to the hut to take away some things of Madame Godin’s 
which were left there, and carried them not only back with him to 
Andoas, but from thence (another touching proof of his fidelity) 
to Omaguas, that he might deposit the articles, some of which 
were of considerable value, in the hands of the unworthy Mr. 
R., to be by him delivered to the father of his lamented mistress. 

And how did this unworthy Mr. R. behave when he was ap- 
prized by the negro of the lamentable death of those whom he 
had so unscrupulously given over to destitution? Did he shud- 
der at the magnitude and baseness of his crime? 0, no! Like 
a heartless knave he added dishonesty to cruelty, took the things 
into his keeping, and to secure himself in the possession of them, 
sent the generous negro back to Quito. Joachim, for that was 
the name of this honest and noble black man, had unluckily 
set out on his journey back, before Madame Godin arrived 
at Andoas. Thus he was lost to her, and her affliction at 
the loss of such a tried friend showed that the greatness of her 
past misfortunes had not made her incapable of feeling new dis- 
appointments. 

In Andoas she found a Christian priest, a Spanish missionary, 
and the behaviour of this unchristian Christian contrasts with the 
conduct of her two Indian preservers, as that of the treacherous 
R. with that of the generous negro. For instance, when Madame 
Godin was in embarrassment how to show her gratitude to the 
good Indians who had saved her life, she remembered that she, 
according to the custom of the country, wore around her neck a 
pair of gold chains, weighing about four ounces. These were 
her whole remaining property, but she hesitated not a moment, 
but took them off and gave one to each of her benefactors. 
They were delighted beyond measure at such a gift, but the ava- 
ricious and dishonest priest took them away from them, before 
the face of the generous giver, and gave them instead some yards 
of coarse cotton cloth, which they call in that country Tukujo. 
And this man was one of those who were sent to spread Chris- 
tianity among the heathen! and one from whom those same Indi- 
ans, whom he had treated so dishonestly, would hear the lesson, 
“ Thou shall not covet thy neighbor’s goods.” 

Such instances ought to be recorded, sadly as they make us 
Christians blush, were it only to teach us that it is not the hold- 
ing of a right faith, but the dispositions and actions of a man 
which constitute his real worth, and that a man may be a das- 
tardly knave, and at the same time, to outward appearance, a re- 
spectable member of the Christian community ; and therefore it is 
not wise to judge of men by their outward seeming, and to love 
or hate men because of their believing more or less. 

Madame Godin felt at seeing such unchristian and unmanly be- 
haviour such deep disgust, that as soon as she was somewhat re- 
cruited from the effects of so many sufferings, she longed for a 
sight of some boat, to enable her to escape from the companion- 
ship of this unjust priest, and get to Laguna, one of the afore- 
mentioned Spanish mission stations. A kind Indian woman 
made her a jacket of cotton cloth, though Madame Godin had 
nothing to give her in payment for it. But this jacket was to 
her afterwards a sacred thing, that she would not have parted 
with for any price. She laid it carefully away with the slippers 
which she made of her brothers’ shoes, and never could in after 
times look at the two without experiencing a rush of sad and 
tender recollections. 

At Laguna she had the good fortune to find a missionary of 
better disposition. This one received her with kindness and sym- 
pathy, and exerted himself every way he could to restore her 
health, shattered by so much suffering. He wrote also on her be- 
half to the Governor of Omaguas, to beg him to aid in expedit- 
ing her journey. By this means the elegant Mr. R. learned that 
she was still alive, and as she was not likely in future to be bur- 
densome to him, while he might through her means get a passage 
in the Portuguese vessel, he failed not to call upon her at Lagu- 
na. He delivered to her there some few of the things which Joa- 
chim had left in his charge, but to the question, “ what had be- 
come of the rest ?”” he had no other answer to make but “ they 
were spoilt.” The knave forgot when he said this, that gold 
bracelets, snuff-boxes, earrings, and pearls, of which this property 
consisted, are not apt to spoil ! 

Madame Godin could not forbear making to him the well-mer- 
ited reproach that he was the cause of her late sufferings, and 
guilty of the mournful death of her brothers and her other com- 
panions. She desired to know moreover why he had sent away 
her faithful servant, the good Joachim, and his unworthy reply 
was, “he had apprehensions that he would murder him!” To 
the question, “how he could have such a suspicion against a man 
whose tried fidelity and honest disposition were known to him ?” 
he knew not what to answer. 

The good missionary explained to Madame Godin, after she 
was somewhat recruited from her late sufferings, the frightful 
length of the way, the labors and dangers of her journey yet to 
come, and tried hard to induce her to alter her intention and re- 


turn to Rio Bambas, her former residence, instea of setting forth 
to encounter a new series of disappointments and perils. He 
promised, in that case, to convey her safely and with comfort. 
But the heroic woman rejected the proposal with immovable firm- 
ness. ‘ God, who had so wonderfully protected her so far,” she 
said, “ would have her in his keeping for the remainder of her 
way. She had but one wish remaining, and that was to be re- 
united to her husband; and she knew no danger terrible enough 
to induce her to give up this one ruling desire of her heart.” 


The missionary therefore had a boat got ready to carry her to 
the Portuguese vessel. The Governor of Omaguas furnished 
the boat and supplied it well with provisions ; and that the com- 
mander of the Portuguese galliot might be informed of her ap- 
proach, he sent a smaller boat, with provisions, and two soldiers 
by land along the banks of the river, and betook himself to Lor- 
eto, where the galliot had been so long lying, and there he waited 
till Madame Godin arrived. 

She suffered still severely from the consequences of the injuries 
which she had sustained during her wanderings in the wilderness. 
Particularly the thumb of one hand, in which she had thrust a 
thorn, which they had not been able to get out, was in a bad con- 
dition. The bone itself was become carious, and she found it 
necessary to have the flesh cut open to allow fragments of the 
bone to come out. As for the rest, she experienced from the com- 
mander of the Portuguese vessel all possible kindness, and reached 
the mouth of the Amazon river without any further mis-adventure. 

Mr. Godin, who still continued at Oyapock, the same place 
where on account of sickness he hal been obliged to stop, was 
no sooner informed of the approach of his wife, than he went on 
board a vessel and coasted along the shore till he met the galliot. 
The joy of again meeting, after a separation of twenty years, 
and after so many calamities undergone, was, as may well be 
supposed, on both sides, indescribably great. Their reunion 
seemed like a resurrection from the dead, since both of them 
had more than once given up all hope of ever seeing the other 
in this life. 

The happy husband now conveyed his wife to Oyapock, and 
thence to Cayenne, whence they departed on their return to 
France, in company with the venerable Mr. De Grandmaison. 
Madame Godin remained, however, continually sad, notwith- 
standing her present ample cause for joy, and every endeavor to 
raise her spirits was fruitless; so deep and inextinguishable an 
impression had the terrible suffering she had undergone made 
upon her mind. She spoke unwillingly of all that she had suf- 
fered, and even her husband found out with difficulty and by 
little and little the circumstances which we have narrated, taken 
from accounts under his own hand. He thought he could there- 
by infer that she had kept to herself, to spare his feelings, many 
circumstances of a distressing nature, wich she herself preferred 
to forget. Her heart, too, was, by reason of her sufferings, so 
attuned to pity and forbearance, that her compassion even extend- 
ed to the base and wicked men who had treated her with such in- 
justice. She would therefore add nothing to induce her husband 
to invoke the vengeance of the law against the faithless Tristan, 
the first cause of all her misfortunes, who had converted to his 


own use many thousand dollars’ worth of property which had 
been entrusted to him. She even had allowed herself to be pur- 
suaded to take on board the boat from Omaguas down, for a sec- 
ond time, the mean-souled Mr. R. 

So true is it that adversity and suffering do fulfil the useful pur- 
pose of rendering the human heart tender, placable and indulgent. 
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CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


We shall publish on the first of January, 1855, a new magazine, 
entitled ““Grieason’s Dottar Montuty MaGazine;” a work 
which will contain one hundred royal octavo pages of reading mat- 
ter in each number=being more than any of the Philadelphia 
$3 magazines—and forming two volumes each of six hundred 
pages, or twelve hundred pages of reading matter yearly, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 


Being resolved to furnish good and interesting reading for the 
million, and at a price which all can afford, 


GLEASON’S DOLLAR MONTHLY 


will be filled with entertaining and popular stories, by our best 
writers, with sketches, poems, scraps of wit and humor, and a 
miscellaneous compound of the notable events of the times in 
both hemispheres, forming an agreeable companion for a leisure 
moment or hour, anywhere, at home or abroad. 
Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as below, 
shall receive the magazine for one year. 
Subscribe early and procure the work complete. 
F. GLEASON, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston. 
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TO INDUCE SLEEP. 


How to get to sleep is to some persons a matter of high im- 
portance. Nervous persons who are troubled with wakefulness 
and excitability, usually have a strong tendency of blood to 
the brain, with cold extremitics. The pressure of blood on 
the brain keeps it in a stimulated or wakeful state, and the 
pulsations in the head are often painful. Let such rise and 
chafe the body and extremities with a brush or towel, or rub 
smartly with the hands to promote a circulation and withdraw the 
excessive quantity of blood from the brain, and they will fall 
asleep in a few minutes. A cold bath, or a rapid walk in the open 
air, or fing up and down stairs a few times, just before retiring, 
will aid in equalizing circulation and promote sleep. These rules 
are simple and on of +) mses n castle or cabin, and may 
minister to the comfort of thousands who would freely expend 


money for an anodyne to promote “ Nature’s sweet restorer, 
balmy 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

The first man-of-war owned by England was built in 1485, by 
Henry VIE. It was called the “Great Harry,” and cost about 
£14,000. —— Nine months ago fifty-two per centum of the letters 
sent in the United States mails were at that time prepaid. A 
recent investigation shows that at this time, quite sixty per centum 
of the letters so sent were prepaid. —— The barque Springbok, 
arrived at this port from Cape of Good Hope, brings an assortment 
of wild animals, consisting of two lions, one laughing hyena, one 
zebra, and one silver jackal.——A lump of crystallized sugar, 
exposed to the sun’s rays, shows the same brilliant hues, if imme- 
diately afterward placed in the dark, as a diamond. Kirauca, 
on one of the Sandwich Islands, has a crater one thousand feet 
below the surrounding land, and six miles in circumference. —— A 
bass, weighing when dressed sixty pounds, was caught at West 
Island, Little Campton, lately. It was about five feet long. This 
is no hoax like other Sea-Bass-topol stories. Such a bass is a 
great relief at the present high prices of provisions. It may, there- 
fore, be styled a bass relief. The Maine Farmer has been sued 
for libel, for reporting that the Shipbuilder’s Bank, of Rockland, 
had failed. The damages are laid at $50,000.—— The stages 
and theatres of the Greeks and Romans were so immense, that the 
actors, to be heard, were obliged to have recourse to metallic 
masks contrived with great mouths, to augment the natural sound 
of the voice. —— It is stated that Worcester has in preparation a 
new unabridged English dictionary, which will contain upwards 
of ten thousand words not to be found in any work of the 
kind. —— The Whig Statesman, published at Butler, Choctaw 
county, Alabama, says that Governor Winston, of Alabama, was 
fined ten dollars, lately, by a circuit judge in one of the counties 
of Mississippi, for wearing his hat and puffing a cigar in the 
courtroom during the session of the day.—— There arrived at 
Quebee, this year, up to the 14th ult., 51,000 emigrant passengers, 
which an increase of 16.400 over last year. —— Twenty thou- 
sand acres of iand were sold, lately, at the land-office at Jefferson- 
ville, Indiana, at 12 1-2 cents per acre, the price authorized by the 
late law of Congress for all lands that have been in the market 
thirty years. The New York Musical Review says that Mon- 
sieur Jullien will re-visit this country in August next. —— Mr. 
Jabez Stearns, of Peterborough, New Hampshire, aged fifty years, 
while repairing the roof of a house, slipped and came in collision 
with a chisel, which entered his thigh and severed the femoral 
artery. The loss of blood was fatal in a few minutes. —— Mount 
Etna, in Sicily, is composed entirely of lavas, though ten thou- 
sand feet high, and more than one hundred and fifty miles in cir- 
eumference at the base. It appears from a Paris correspon- 
dent, “that Martin Van Buren is really writing his life, having 
already written enough to make several good chapters.” —— A 
letter from Guatemala states that the inhabitants of the capital 
are in a high state of alarm caused by recent violent earthquake 
shocks. It is greatly feared that Guatemala will suffer from the 
disaster that has laid San Salvador in ruins. During the 
spring of the present year down to the 17th of June, nine vessels 
arrived at Quebec, having on board four hundred and forty-one 
souls, men, women and children, who were rescued from vessels 
wrecked on the Atlantic Ocean. ——The Enquirer states that a 
company has been organized in Cincinnati, to erect a dramatic 
temple to equal in size and splendor anything of the kind in the 
country. —— The “Black Swan,” alias Miss Greenfield, it ap- 
pears, is a cross between an Indian and a negro. She was born a 
slave in Natchez, Mississippi. An extensive fire occurred at 
Cleveland on the 28th ult., occasioning a loss of more than a mil- 
lion of dollars. It originated in the stables of the New England 
House, and destroyed the hotel and the entire square of houses 
upon the hill where it stood. 

A VERMONT FARMER. 

Among the conspicuous men in the present Vermont legislature, 
is Mr. B. G. Brigham, of Fairfield. The Rutland Herald says 
that he owns and cultivates thirteen hundred acres of land. He 
owns some two hundred and twenty cows, twenty-five horses, and 
drives five yoke of oxen. In his dairy he makes butter only. 
The average yield of butter from the milk of each cow, is one 
hundred and fifty pounds. The cows are mostly of the native 
breed. Two huge “dasher” churns are set in motion by two 
“horsepowers,” and the butter is worked by the old-fashioned 
paddle. His stock of animals consume about five hundred tons 
of hay annually. 


Tus Exp or raz Worip.—The Lowell News says, that lately 
a gentleman wished to get a job of work done to the amount 
of some fifty dollars, and accordingly called for that purpose upon 
a man who possessed every facility for doing the job at a fair 
profit. After listening to the explanations of the visitor, and 
briefly considering the subject, the proprietor of the establishment 
gravely informed him that he could not undertake the job, as the 
world was coming to an end before he should be able to finish it! 

tn Sicity.—Messina has been afflicted in the most 
awful manner. Five thousand and sixty-eight persons died from 
the 23d to the 28th of August. On the 29th there was a complete 
slaughter; the general terror increasing the number of victims. 
Of the 5000 soldiers composing the garrison, 2000 perished, and 
almost all the police. It is impossible to describe the desolate 
appearance of the city. In a few days 13,000 persons had died. 


Tus Duty on Coat.—The Washington Star thinks there is 
little doubt that before the end of the second week of the coming 
session of Congress, the duty on coal will be repealed, so that this 
important article will be admitted free into our ports. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


According to the Baptist Almanac for the year 1855, there are 
in the United States 10,131 Baptist churches, 6745 ministers, and 
808,754 members. 

Crawford, the sculptor, is busied in executing the order of 
Congress for a monument to be placed at the castern extremity 
of the capitol extension. 


It is stated in private despatches from St. Louis that Governor 
Burt of Nebraska Territory, who had but a few days previous 
reached his post, died on the 18th ult. 

There exists in some 3 of Germany a law to 
drinking during divine service. It runs thus : “ Any person drink- 
ing in an house during divine service on YY, or any oth- 
er holiday, may legally depart withont paying.” 

Fifty years ago a celebrated mode in Massachusetts of curing 
the insane was to whip them severely and then immerse them in 
water until they were insensible. It was claimed that they would 
recover their consciousness and sanity at the same time. 


The editor of the Morning Advocate, a daily paper 
in the city of Racine, Wisconsin, says he has been “ requested to 
call attention to the dangerous and reprehensible practice which 1s 
at present so unceremoniously indulged in hy voys of all ages, of 
shooting quails in the streets of that city!” 

In Salem, on one Sunday evening lately, a little child who had 
been put to bed by its mother a short time previous, commenced 
screaming violently, and on examinasion it was found that a rat 
had bitten and torn all the fingers on one of its hands, and the 
little one was comptetely covered with blood. 

At this moment Bomarsund belongs to a tailor. Sic transit 
gloria mundi! General Baraguay d’Hillers made a present of the 
ruined fortress to tailor named Claes Bergren, and this person 
1s now selling bricks, etc., from the ruins to any one who will buy. 
Bergren had served the French general as interpreter. 

The Portsmouth Journal speaks in an encouraging manner of 
the present condition of business in that place. Mechanics of all 
kinds are full of business, and for want of house carpenters, work 
is waiting in various parts of the city. There are no less than 
six hundred mechanics’ names on the daily pay-roll at the Ports- 
mouth navy yard. 

A person at work in the office of the Rochester American 
was accosted by a stranger, who insisted on paying him thirty-six 
dollars, in restoration for nine dollars wrongfully taken from him 
four years ago, the repentant extortioner maintaining that the 
scripture required fourfold restitution in such cases. Honest typo 
accepted the tender. 

John Todd, a member of an organized band of thieves and des- 
— in Philadelphia, called the Schuylkill Rangers, has 

n arrested and committed for trial, on a charge of burglary. 
It is stated that these ‘Rangers’? number twenty-five men, all 
armed with pistols and bowie knives. The dread of the gang is 
spread through all the western sections of the city. 

In the county of Harrison, Mississippi, lives a female hermit in 
a house the fabric of her own hands; she cultivates her fields, 
splits her rails, and does her own fencing; and the present autumn 
she will have one hundred bushels of corn to sell and a few hun- 
dred bushels of potatoes, all the produce of her own unaided la- 
bors! She has not a single neighbor within three miles, 


Foreign Ftems. 
The arrival of the clipper ship Red Jacket, at Liverpool, Oct. 
15th., from Australia, after a run of only seventy-three and one 
half days, has created quite a sensation in mercantile houses, 


China letters mention that three attempts had been made to cap- 

ture Canton, but without success. An attempt to effect a com- 

romise with the insurgents had failed. Fighting continued at 
hanghae without any decisive results. 

_The American Hotel, in the Rue Rivoli, Paris, says the New 
York Times’ correspondent, will be ready by the first of next 
May. Mr. Howard, of the Irving house, is thought of as land- 
lord. It will accommodate, when finished, fifteen hundred people. 


Alexander Von Humboldt passed his 85th birthday on the 14th 
Sept. The illustrious philosopher is in the enjoyment of full 
bodily health and intellectual vigor, and continues, as heretofore, 
to devote himself with wonderful activity to the interests of 
science. 

According to the latest returns, the average of the salaries of 
elementary schoolmasters in Great Britain does not exceed $250 
or $300 a The London Critic asks, ‘Can we wonder that 
men of mind and integrity do not prefer vegetating on such a 
pittance ?” 

It is stated that the ony remitted by emigrants in this coun- 
try, to their friends in the British dominions, through the public 
banking houses, amounted, from 1848 to 1854, to £5,790,000 or 
nearly $29,000,000. Much of this was sent to pay the expenses 
of the emigration of friends. 

The mode of selling by criers in the streets of Paris is extend- 
ing itself. Formerly it was confined to fish; But now all sorts of 
necessaries are hawked about; grain, flour, poultry, game, butch- 
er’s meat, etc., and it will soon be the same with early fruits, pulse, 
dried fruits, oranges, etc. 

A lady advertises in the London Times for the address of 
another lady, with whom she was at school more than twent 
years ago, that she may return to her old school-fellow the h 
crown which she stole from the school-room, and the sin of which 
burthens her conscience. 

The Cardinal Vicar of Rome has issued an edict, in which, af- 
ter attributing the cholera to the sins of the Romans, he directs 
that the finger of St. Peter, the arm of St. Roc, the heart of St. 
Charles, and other relics, shall be exposed to the adoration of the 
faithful, in order to avert the wrath of the Almighty. 


It is said that in consequence of the failure of the wine crop in 
France, hops are being more freely shipped to that country for the 
manufacture of beer; and that since the alteration of duties, the 
importation of foreign wines, malt, and spirituous liquors has 
largely increased. 

Madame Tedesco has just closed a successful engagement at 
Hamburg, and has a splendid engagement at St. Petersburg, where 
she is to receive five hundred thousand francs, and a clear bene- 
fit warranted—five thousand francs—for the winter months ; that 
is, from the 20th of September to the 20th of February. 

At a recent meeting of the British Academy of Science, Col. 
Chesney stated that there had been for many years a well-organ- 
ized system of life-boats in Liverpool, by which 1329 lives had 
beea saved since 1840, and 312 vessels rescued, which would prob- 
ably give 60,000 tons, and taken at £10 a ton, would g ve an 
amount of £600,000 property saved by that means. 
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Sands of Gold. 


.... Examples of vicious courses, practised in a domestic cir- 
cle, corrupt more readily and more deeply, when we behold them 
in persons in authority.—Juvenal. 

.-++ It is with nations as with individuals, those who know the 
least of others, think the highest of themselves ; for the whole fam- 
ily of pride and ignorance are incestuous, and mutually beget each 
other.—Zacon. 


..+. The greatest loss of time is delay and expectation. which 
depends upon the future. We let go the present, which we navo 
in our power, and look forward to that which depends upon cnance, 
and so quit a certainty for an uncertainty.— Sen. 

... Friendship has a noble effect upon all states and condi- 
tions. It relieves our cares, raises our hopes, and abates our fears. 
A friend who relates his success, talks himself into a new pleasure ; 
and *. opening his misfortunes, leaves part of them behind him. 


.+++ Vicious habits are so t a stain upon human nature, 
and so odious in themselves, that every person actuated by right 
reason would avoid them, though he was sure they would bé 
always concealed both from God and man, and had no future 
punishment entailed upon them.— Cicero. 

.... As the moon, though darkened with spots, gives us a 
much greater light than the stars that seem all luminous, so do 
the Scriptures afford more light than the brightest human aathors. 
In them the ignorant may learn all requisite knowledge, and the 
most knowing may learn to discern their ignorance.— Boyle. 


Joker's Budget. 


My dear—An expression used by man and wife at the com- 
mencement of a quarrel. 

Lawyer—A learned gentleman, who rescues your estate from 
your enemy and keeps it himself. 

The man who made an impression on the heart of a coquette, 
has become a skilful stone cutter. 

An exchange, describing a counterfeit bank bill, says the vig- 
nette is cattle and hogs, with a church in the distance. A very good 
illustration of this world’s doings. 

It is said that a pair of pretty eyes are the best mirror for a man 
to shave by. ’Zactly so; and it is unquestionably the case that 
many a man has been shaved by them. 

A horse pistol belonging to Tom Knight, of Albany, broke its 
halter one day last week, and before it could be arrested, kicked 
the porter into the front cellar. Some pistol that. 

A young lady, recently married to a farmer, one day visited the 
cow-house, when she thus interrogated the milkmaid : “‘ By-the-by, 
Mary, which of these cows is it that gives the buttermilk ?” 

An Irishman being in church where the collection apparatus 
resembled election boxes, on its being handed to him, whispered 
in the carrier’s ear that he was not naturalized, and could not vote. 

Socrates being very old, and afflicted with indisposition, was 
asked how he did. “ Well,” he replied, “either way. If I re- 
cover,” said he, “I shall be envied by many. If I die, I shall be 


by many. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., II., ITI., IV., V. and VI. of the PicroriAt, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 
parlor ornaments in the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many ill tions, they emb in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
Union, at $8 per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 
devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, a and poetic gems, and origi- 


nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the mos® 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


OBIEINAL PAPBB, 


Soggtaain of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of Gizason’s PicToRiAL. 

The Frac is printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, and 
contains 1240 square inches, being a large weekly paper of eight super-royal 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One copy of Tas FLAG oF our and one copy of GLEason’s 
when taken together by one person, $4 00 per annum. 


(>> No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 
a*e The Fuaa can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at FIVB cents per single copy. 
Published every Saruapar, by 
F. GLEASON, 
CoRNER OF TREMONT AND BRoMPIELD Stagers, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 121 Nassau Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
yy: a 111 Baltimore and 5 South Streets, Baltimore. 

. C. BAG » corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati. 

J. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
E. K. WOODWARD, corner of 4th and Chesnut Streets, St. Louis. 
THOMAS LUNN, 40 Exchange Place, New Orieans. 
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“THE MANCHESTER PRINT WORKS, AT N. HL 


MANCHESTER PRINT WORKS. 

Rather more than a year , the Manchester 
Print Works, at Manchester, N. H., were destroyed 
by fire, since which the have been rebuilt on a 
scale and im a more t manner. The 
which we give hcrewith is south front, as seen 
from the cars of the Concord Railroad, while ap- 
proaching Manchester from Boston, or from the bridge 
of the N. H. Central Railroad, which crosses the Mer- 

orks proportions ings, 
rendered prominent by ape a light > at- 
a the notice of the trave as the train “ 

to stopping at Manchester. othe 
nd plan of the works is in the form of a capital 
grow the two wings being severally two hundred and 
three handred feet long, three and four — hi 
are built The 
two wings, containing ting machines, 
is a fire-proof structure one nsdeed ast and sixty by 
sixty-five feet, the floors being built of arch- 
es supported on iron beams and colamns. In ‘the 
background of the view, are the mills be! to 
the company, containing 56,000 spindles 450 
looms, which supply the print works with their vari- 
ous fabrics for printing dying, ns ae of mous- 
seline de laines, bareges, cas Persian cloths 
and calicoes. The ordinary production of the the print 
works is 35,000 yards mousse de laine, ete., and 
15,000 yards calicoes per day, but they possves “facil- 
ities for readily increasing this amount to 75,000 
yards per day, during seasons of the Fase 

a for these fabrics is greatest. 
this establishment is $1, ng employment 
to about 2000 persons—750 
1250 females. | 


A PRUSSIAN KING. 

Frederick William was most conquenty rade 
and insulting in s ing and writing. epithets 
of “ villain, , scoundrel,” were constantly on the 
royal lips. If he was displeased with a report or @ 
petition, he used to draw on the asses’ heads 
and ears. The noble ministers, who were used to 
consider idleness as an aristocratical privilege, he or- 

dered about like a 1 of non-commissioned 
cers. Any minister who, without leave of the king 
or the excuse of illness, was one hour too late for the 
sitting, had to pay a fine of one hundred ducats; if 
he was absent om the whole sitting, he forfeited’ in 
the first instance, the salary of one alf year ; if the 
same thing happened a second time, dismissal from 
office was the unalterable uence. In his auto- 
graph instructions for the General Directorium, he 
“The ntlemen are to do the work which 
we pay them for.” One of his valets one evening 
had to read prayers to him. Arriving at the words, 
“ The Lord bless thee,” the silly man, in his habitual 
subserviency, thought ‘he must read “The Lord bless 
your majesty,” on which the king at once cut him 
short. “You rascal, read it as it is in the book ; be- 
fore God Almighty I am but a rascal like yourself.” 


The servants were never safe in his nce. He had 
always two pistols loaded with salt, lying by his .— 
which, if they blundered, he would fire at them. 


this manner one man had his feet dreadfully ~ ah 
and another lost an eye; notwithstanding all which, 
he was quite offended that he should be generally con- 
sidered a tyrant. A functionary who was once unex- 
as, summoned to his presence, fell dead oom 
right. His cane he applied so unreservedly to ev 
body that one day he maltreated with it a major in 
front of his regiment; on which the officer at one 
drew his pistols, fired one before the feet of the ki 
horse, an with the other shot himself through 
head. One day the king fell in with his court 
ecary, to whom, for a consideration of a thousand dol- 
lars, he had granted the title of privy councillor. To 
the usual aller question, “who are you?” the proud 
man of the pestle answered: “ Your royal majesty’s 
privy councillor, Blank.” Scarcely had he uttered 
the words when with a shower of blows, and a volley 
of “rascals, and scoundrels,” his royal majesty was 
pleased to intimate to him "that in future ‘he was to 
answer, “I am called privy councillor Blank.” There 
never was a more sealy active man than the 
king. He was the ve of choleric temper; not 
the slightest touch in bim. 80 
natural to him to thrash now and then td 
Berlin lazzaroni, the “ Eckenstener ” 8 en porters 
standing at the street corners), if he happened to see 
any one idly lounging about. A no less vigorous ap- 
plication of the same gentle persuasion was bestowed 
upon the lazy keeper of the Potsdam gate, who, 
having during his morning slumbers made the = 
try people wait outside the “n was awakened b 
m ijesty saluting him with cane, and ee a 
“yvood morning, master gate-kee It was’ very 
awkward thing to meet the king in ‘the street. When 
he was struck by the appearance of any one, he rode 
+ to him so closely that the head of the horse touch- 
the man’s chest ; then followed the usual question. 
“Who are you?” ‘Those whom he took for French- 
men were sure to be stopped by him. One of them 
being asked, “ Qui etes vous?” answered in German, 
“J don’t understand French.” Even the French preach- 
ers were stopped and asked if they had read Moliere, as 
an innuendo that he did not consider them much better 
than comedians. The son of the celebrated Beauso- 
bre once answered to this Molicre question, “Oui, 
Sire, et surtout |’Avare.” Such ready answers pleas- 
ed the monarch, and fortunate were those who were 
able to give them. Those, on the other hand, fared 


the words, “ _— me, love me you 
fear.”"— Vehse’s Memoir of the Courk of Prussia. 


shall, 
from wise men: for they see their wea 
their virtues, to imi- 


ah 
day, that Jew, seeing the king 
(| 
‘ 


